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A THOUGHT. 


BY 4. J. CALLANAN. 


Who, that e’er wandered in the calm blue night, 
To see the moon upon some silent lake, 
And as it trembled to her kiss of light, 
Heard low, soft sounda from its glad waters break ; 
Who that looked upward to some mountain peak, 
That rose, disdaining earth—or o'er the sea 
Sent eye, sent thought, in vain its bounds to seek 
Who thus could gaze, nor wish his soul might be, 
Like these great works of God, sublime and pure 
and free? 
- “eo 
EDITORIAL 
In another column is the proposal of 
Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
to organize a State Suffrage and ‘Temper- 
ance Association. ‘The suffragists have 
often been urged to unite with the temper- 
ance workers, and in some localities this 
may be best. It is certain that the tem- 
perance cause can in no way be so much 
advanced as by the suffrage of women. 
On the other hand, the two questions are 
quite distinct, and can well afford to stand 
on their own merits. Many friends of one 
cause are totally opposed to the other, and 
could not easily accept or find any com- 
mon ground. 


NOTES. 


ofr 

A Louisiana lady this week 
against the censures of O. B. Frothing- 
ham and other opponents of suffrage 
upon the conduct of Southern wom- 
en duting the war. The women upon 
both took a lively interest in the 
struggle, and cheered on husbands, broth- 
ers, and sons to the best of their ability, 
fully believing that they were right. No 
doubt the South could not have kept up 
the conflict as long as it did without the 
aid of its women. On the other hand, Mr. 
Lincoln expressed his opinion that the 
North would have succumbed but for its 
women. If the women of the South, 
as is alleged, showed more bitterness of 
feeling than those of the North, it is 
easily accounted for by the fact that 
it was their territory that was invad- 
ed. Mr. Frothingham, as a Northern- 
er, regards the movement for secession 
as a mistake, and we agree with him. But 
now that the hatchet is buried, and the 
men who actually fought for secession are 
voters in good and regular standing, it is 
very unjust to found an argument against 
woman suffrage upon the enthusiasm 
and determination of the women who in- 
directly helped and encouraged them, and 
who were just as sincere and conscientious 
in it as we of the North. We are glad 
that a woman, and a Southern woman, has 
taken these aspersions up. 
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protests 


sides 


A much needed plea is made for Ell a Car- 
roll by Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett, of Malden, 
in the Transcript. ‘The Court of Claims at 
Washington has admitted the claim of Miss 
Carroll, it is true. Nothing, however, can 
be appropriated to her until Congress meets 
next winter. In the meantime she is ill, 
in great poverty, and in great need. Mrs. 
Gannett will receive and acknowledge any 
sums, however large or small, that may be 
sent her. So will Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of 
East Orange, New Jersey. ‘‘One hundred 
women who would each give one dollar,” or 
who would collect small sums, could make 
Miss Carroll comfortable until the money, 
now more than twenty years her due, shall 
be paid her. 

—EEEes oe 

‘The feeling aroused in Great Britain by 
the shocking disclosures of the Pall-Mall 
Gazette is daily growing in intensity. 
There seems little doubt but that the age 
below which girls are under legal protec- 
tion will be raised from thirteen to sixteen. 
But this is not enough. So long asa girl 


! 





is legally a minor, she should be the sub- 


ject of protection from the wiles of design- 
A boy is under guardianship | 
That is con- 


ing persons. 
until he reaches twenty-one. 
sidered for him the age of mental maturi- 
ty. Why should not a girl al-o be under 
guardianship till she reaches twenty-one? 
Evidently to make her legally of age to 
consent to ruin herself for life before she 
can legally contract to buy a dress or a 
ribbon is both unreasonable and unjust. 
If women were voters, such an inconsisten- 
cy would be promptly swept from the 
statute books of every civilized nation. 
“or - 

The laws of Massachusetts and of most 
of the States are in this respect subject to 
criticism. Here, too, the purity of young 
girls has no adequate legal protection. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, mere seduc- 


tion is only a crime when the girl betray- | 


ed is under ten years of age; although 
‘fraudulently and deceitfully to entice” a 
girl under sixteen from her father’s or 
guardian's house for clandestine marriage. 
oratany age for «a worse purpose, is a 
crime under the statute. By our law the 
age of consent to marry in the case of girls 
is twelve years, and in that of boys is four- 
teen years, and although the marriages of 
such children are forbidden ** without con- 
sent of parents or guardians,” yet, if made 
and consummated, such marriages are le- 
gally binding. although such children may 
not make any other valid contract what- 
ever. ‘The Philadelphia Record calls atten- 
tion to a recent marriage at Sebee, Maine, 
of George F. Stedman, age forty, and 
Grace Pretzie, ageeleven. ‘The town clerk 
at first refused to issue a license, but the 
consent of the child’s parents being given. 
no legal ground for refusal remained, and 
the ceremony was performed. When 
women are voters such laws will be amend- 


ed. 
_ oe- — 


English women feel more keenly than 
ever the humiliation of their position, from 
the fact that the rating papers that have 


just been distributed to tien and women 


householders have a sheet attached, to be 
tilled in by the householder, under a penal- 
ty of forty shillings. as a return of the 
name of every man inhabiting the house 
since last July. The Dai/y News contains 
several letters, among which is one from 
Mrs. M. M. Dilke, which says: 


*T have lately among my own friends, in- 
cluding many who have hitherto been op- 
posed to woman suffrage, heard expres 
sions of disgust and annoyance at being 
obliged to register every man-servant em- 
ployed, so as to insure as many as possible 
receiving votes. ‘lhe service franchise has 
done more to convert ladies of position to 
woman suffrage than all the arguments 
ever put forward.” 


oe 

Another woman, two days later, in the 
Daily News, says: 

“IT can confirm what your correspon- 
dent. Mrs. Dilke. says with regard to the 
feeling of added injustice and indignity un- 
der which women of property in this coun- 
try are smarting by reason of the Registra- 
tion Act. ‘They are debarred by the Re- 
form Bill from recording votes for mem- 
bers of Parliament, and yet are “liable on 
summary conviction to a fine of forty shil- 
lings” if they fail to notify within twenty- 
one days after the serving of the form of 
requisition, the surname and other name 
of every man who was on the 15th day of 
July last, and has been up to the date of the 
return, an inhabitant occupier of any prop- 
erty of which they are liable to be rated. 
Allow me to state that, though fully in 
sympathy with the enfranchisement of 
working men, I most emphatically protest 
against the injustice of compelling women 
to make returns, by reason of their rate- 


able property, which will enable their 
coachmen or gardeners to vote, while 


they. the rate-payers, are precluded. — | 

know of many women who feel as I do, 

some who have hitherto thought little of 

the question of enfranchisement, but whose 

eyes are now opened to the anomalous po- 

sition in which the Reform Act places us.” 
oe a 


CAUTION TO NEW YORK WOMEN. 


146 BROADWAY, NEW Yor«K, ) 
JULY 16, 1885. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

New York women should be warned 
against a trick which has been and will be 
attempted, to keep them from using their 
right to vote at this year’s State election. 
A so-valled “election code,” or “inspectors” 
manual,” professing to contain the election 
laws. is published from time to time, and 
is furnished by officials to inspectors for 
their guidance. This **code.” or **manual,” 
dves not vontain the law as it now stands, 
and as the Secretary of State, in the seventh 
edition of the Revised Statutes, certifies 
that it stands. The ‘code’ copies the 
errors of an earlier edition of the Statutes, 
which in the last revision were discovered 








and corrected. When it is shown to a 
woman to prove that she cannot vote, she 
should simply tell those who show it, that 
itis a mere compilation, and that the in- 
spectors are not bound by it, but by the 
law, which they will tind in the Revised 
Stututes, seventh edition, page 378. The 
constitution does not forbid any one to 
vote; and two sections secure women the 
right to vote. 
For further information, address 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com. 


“ef 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


All Rights Reserved. | 
Editora Woman's Journal: 

The reading of J. W. Cross’s “Life of 
George Eliot,” and the announcement of 
Miss Cleveland's book entitled ‘George 
Eliot's Poetry, and Other Studies,” bring 
to my mind one or more incidents which 
may be of interest to your readers. 

A few years ago I was spending some 
time with friends in London, who lived in 
the vicinity of Mr. and Mrs. Lewes, and 
although I did not personally. become ac- 
quainted with either of them, it was not 
because of lack of opportunity. They then 
lived in a pleasant home at St. John’s Wood 
—South Bank, I think it was called. The 
house was quite shut out from the outside 
world by the walls surrounding the 
grounds. Yet the passers-by had glimpses 
of the pleasant home life—for it was in 
many respects an ideal home—through the 
wide gate-way leading to the main en- 
trance. On Sundays—the day that Mr. 
Cross depicts both George Eliot and Geo. 
Hl. Lewes as being at home—carriages and 
foot passengers wended their way through 
Regent’s Park to the quiet retreat in St. 
John’s Wood. Many atime have I heard 
the strains of sweet music floating out on 
the air, as the piano was touched by the 
sympathetic hand of George Eliot. Again 
the murmur of voices would be heard, and 
one could well imagine George Eliot sit- 
ting in the midst ofa coterie of eminent 
men, either leading in the conversation 
herself, as was generally the case, or lis- 
tening, perhaps, to Herbert Spencer, Dr. 
Congreve [the positivist preacher in Lon- 
don and a warm personal friend of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewes] and other inte'lectual 
persons. Few women attended these re- 
unions, as, socially, George Eliot was un- 
der the ban. Even women who admired 
her master-mind did not like to have it 
known that they were in constant associa- 
tion with one whose legal right to the 
pame she held was questioned. Acquain- 
tances of mine who knew the Leweses well 
often told me of the extreme sensitiveness 
felt by George Eliot in meeting strangers. 
She had a perfect horror of the mere celeb- 
rity-seeker, and, as shown by Mr. Cross in 
his very interesting account of her life, she 
very rarely accepted an invitation to any 
house except that of a most intimate friend. 
A face rather hard and masculine-looking 
was so changed when she became engaged 
in intellectual conversation, as to become 
almost beautiful. George Eliot’s was a 
master-mind, as any one who has read her 
prose works must concede. Whether she 
had genius seems to be a question. Swin- 
burne accords toCharlotte Bronté the pow- 
er of genius. which he denies to George 
Eliot. 
“GEORGE ELLOT’S POETRY, 

STUDIES.” 

The little work by Miss Cleveland, which 
appears in this country and in London this 
week, has been so heralded that one is nat- 
urally on the qui vive to see it. 
copy has reached me, but, judging from 
the copious extracts presented in the daily 
press, as wellas from the earnest, thought- 
ful purpose of the writer, I believe the 
third and fourth editions will soon be call- 
ed for. The second is already in press. 

In conversation with the talented author- 
ess, who is also a ready linguist, I learned 
that the essays were written for the young 
as a help to them in their studies, and with- 
out any thought of future publication. A 
few, if not all, have been delivered as lec- 
tures to ladies in young ladies’ semina- 
ries. The subject of woman’s education 
seems to be one of marked interest to Miss 
Cleveland, and I understand that she in- 
tends in the future to know more of the 
methods of instruction employed in the 
secondary and higher institutions of this 
country. In conversation with the fair- 
haired, pleasant lady who so calmly pre- 
sides at the social gatherings in the White 
House, I was especially impressed with the 
deep insight into human nature and the 
calm, dispassionate view of the duties de- 
volving upon those who are placed where 


AND OTHER 








As yet no | 





their influence may be felt. A life-long | 
friend of the Cleveland family says that | 
the sympathy between brother and sister | 
is very marked, that, often, momentous 
questions are freely discussed in the home 
circle, and due deference paid to Miss 
Cleveland's clear judgment. 

In speaking of the efforts which have 
been made ip the past years to more fully 
develop the intellect of women. while try- 
ing to steer clear of the Charybdis of over- 
pressure, Miss Cleveland pertinently re- 
marked that the higher education of wom- 
en-could and should be obtained without a 
breaking down of the physical-health; that 
—to quote her expression—study is **hy- 
gienie.” and, in many cases, intellectual 
work is what women most need. 

Your readers will excuse me if I seem to 
have wandered from the subject of George 
Eliot. But I, with all who have had the 
pleasure of conversing with the lady of the 
White House, um deeply impressed with 
the sincerity of purpose and the true wom- 
anliness of Miss Cleveland, our latest Amer- 
icon authoress. 

A copy of Miss Cleveland's book has 
just reached me at the last moment. From 
a hasty perusal of a few pages here and 
there, | am much impressed by the terse, 
vigorous style, the strength and quaint- 
ness of expression, and the evident com- 
mand of the subject treated. Miss Cleve- 
land’s book indicates that she is a volumi- 
nous reader, a thinker, and,what is more to 
the point, that she knows how to make 
good use of what she reads. ‘That in it- 
self is a lesson for the young people, for 
whom these lectures were originally writ- 
ten. GRAHAM, 

Washington, D. C., July 12, 1885. 


coo — 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 





Editors Woman's Journal ° 

I wish to say to the friends of woman 
suffrage and temperance throughout the 
State of Ohio, that we are forming an as- 
sociation of both men and women, to work 
for woman suffrage and temperance, as it 
is fully believed that the manufacture and 
sale of liquor will never be abolished till 
women can vote. 

Woman is becoming an important factor 
in this cause in our State. Almost four 
hundred names are enrolled for this organ- 


ization, and they are still coming in. ‘The 
association will be called “The Ohio 


Woman Suffrage and Temperance Union,” 
and will meet in this city in the latter part 
of October. The enthusiasm in this com- 
bination is wonderful, and we feel there is 
a work developing for us. We shall be as 
thoroughly organized as any “order.” 

We take this method of inviting all 
who have any disposition to work with us 
to send in their names and addresses. Circu- 
lars will be sent out to all Whose name and 
address we receive, giving the date and 
programme of convention. An important 
era is at hand. ‘There is soon to be in Ohio 
a great change in the political horizon. 
The W. C. T. U. have announced them- 
selves in favor of prohibition, and will 
work for it with heart and soul. They see 
no other hope. Dr. Leonard, a Methodist 
minister, is at the head of the prohibition 
ticket. and in taking that position has 
obeyed the dictates of conscience. Let 
who will criticise him. That is what we 


need, men who have a conscience and will | 


obey its dictates. 
TEBECCA A. S. JANNEY. 
Columbus, Ohio, July 13, 1885. 


oo 


GOLDEN WEDDING OF ILLINOIS SUF- 
FRAGISTS. 


About forty of the friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Parker, who have been sub- 
scribers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL ever 
since its beginning, in 1870, assembled at 
their residence July 5, to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. They 
were presented with sixty dollars in gold 
by the guests. After refreshments were 
served, all sat down to a sociable chat, and 
it was learned that they were married at 
Nantucket, Mass., July 5, 1835. After- 
wards they removed to Cleveland, and in 
1869 removed to Streator, where they have 
since lived. Mr. Parker was one of Strea- 
tor’s best business men, and in the lumber 
business until burned out a few years ago. 
These friends are loved and respected by 
all who know them. Mrs Parker was a 
Quaker, but was removed trom the church 
for marrying out of the society. Wecom- 
mend the harmony and beauty of this * re- 
publican marriage,” where equal rights 
are recognized and respected, to the wrang- 
ling couples who do not believe in woman 
suffrage. ‘Justice always satisfies.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Mary MCMULLIN, of the Anglo- 
American Times, of London, England, is 
stopping for a season at Hyannis, Mass. 

Mrs. LILLA STONE Pavy, of the St. 
Louis Republican, is in Chicago, the guest 
of Mrs. Francis Conant, of the editorial 
staff of the Advance. 

Mrs. EpGREEN AGRELL AND Mrs. 
SOFIE ADLERSVARRE are the first lady- 
members of *Publicistklubben,” a society 
of newspaper workers in Stockholm. 

MISS SARAH SMILEY was permitted to 
speak in All Saints Cathedral, Mil- 
waukee, on a recent Sunday afternoon. 
This is regarded as an advance step in the 
Episcopal Church, All Saints being a rad- 
ival “high” church soviety. 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, the 


junior editor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, is 


taking her usual summer vacation on the 
breezy heights of Chilmark, Martha's 
Vineyard, the loveliest sea-shore on the 
New England coast. 

Miss KATE FIELD says that it inflames 
her to exceeding hot wrath “to s@ grown- 
up people, accused of possessing common- 
sense, touching a subject with kid gloves, 
when they ought to roll up their sleeves, 
and go in for hard work.” 

Mrs. H. M. ‘Il’. Curner, in her **Home 
Department” of the Western Fruit-Grower, 
notes with pride the fact of the graduation 
of her grand daughter from college, in con- 
trast with the opportunities of young wom- 
en when Mrs Cutler was a school-girl. The 
world moves. 


Mrs. Dr. Joun C. Lorp, of Buffalo, 
whose death has been recently announced, 
was vice-president of the American Hu- 
mane Society, and one of the greatest lov- 
ers of ‘sour dumb animals” in this country. 
She was the owner of a very large and 
fine herd of Shetland ponies. 


Mrs. Lipa Hooo TaLpor, of Indianapo- 
lis, devotes her rare talent at recitation to 
raising money for benevolent purposes, 
and has in this way raised more than six 
thousand dollars. She was given (so says 
the New Era) a reception by the ¢ hicago 
women at the house of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Loomis. 

Mrs. Cart Myers, of Mohawk, N. Y., 
better known as “Carlotta,” a lady 
aeronautist, has lately obtained letters 
patent on several devices pertaining to 
aerial navigation. She says she believes 
that the day is not far distant when peo- 
ple will navigate the air as readily as they 
now plough the seas. , 

Mrs. MAry JANE MORGAN, widow of 
Charles Morgan, was not only an enthu- 
siastic collector of art treasures, but a 
trained connoisseur. Her pictures and 
bric-a-brae are valued at $2,000,000, and 
she was always glad to have her friends 
enjoy them. Many of the bronze orna- 
ments in her house were made after her 
own designs. She was one of the kindest 
and most generous patrons of art that this 
country has seen, and many a young paint- 
er will regret her sudden death. 

Miss HELEN Faucir, now Lady Martin, 
who has often played Juliet with great 
success, says of the speech to Romeo be- 
ginning, ‘Thou know’st the mask of night 
is on my face,” that, o-ving to its supreme 
subtlety of feeling and expression, a task 
is laid upon the actress to interpret, by 
voice and tone, by manner and action, all 
the fluctuations of emotion which pervade 
it. She considered this speech one of the 
most difficult in the play, and loved and 
dreaded it equally, always fearing to do 
too much or too little in it. 

Mrs. JAMES HAVENS, of Indianapolis, 
was solicited to write a poetical toast in 
honor of “Our Guidon,” so dear to every 
military organization, last fall when the 
Baltimore Light Artillery Association was 
arranging for their reunion and banquet. 
Mrs. Havens consented on condition that 
the toast should be pledged in cold water 
instead of in wine. When the poem was 
read, it was given a most enthusiastic re- 
ception, and with cheers and uplifted 
glasses of sparkling water, the members 
chivalrously drank in honor of the W. C. 
T. U. of Indiana. After the banquet a 
committee was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of appreciation and to present a 
finely engraved copy of the resolutions 
and poem to the author, Mrs. Havens. 
This has been done, and one of the resolu- 
tions provides that the reading of the poem 
in honor of “Our Guidon” shall be a per- 
manent feature of each recurring reunion 
of the association. 
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THE ABANDONMENT OF CHILDREN. 


BY DONA CONCEPTION ARENAL. 


Dona Conception Arenal. of Gijon, in 
Spain, is a lady of extraordinary grasp 
and vigor of intellect, and of high social 
and moral standing in her own country 
and in Europe. She contributed to the In- 
ternational Prison Congress at Stockholm 
a discussion of every one of the sixteen 
questions to which that Congress formu- 
lated answers; and for Dr. Wines’ book on 
“The State of Prisons.” She furnished a 
complete account of the prison system of 
Spain. Dr. Wines characterizes her as 
“bevond doubt the foremost woman in 
Spain of all who take an interest in, and 
labor for, the promotion of the cause of 
prison reform in that country.” Her views 
on that subject treated in the following 
paper on the 
are worthy of the most serious attention. 
In so far as her observations are not ap- 
plicable to the social conditions of the 
United States, they are for us a warning. 
The responsibilities of fathers and the ob- 
ligations of marriage are clearly set forth 
by her, and the need of correct social sen- 
timent with reference to them. Some 
things said by her may not be universally 
accepted, but these do not impair the 
value of her reasoning, and her general 
conclusions. She says: 

As the study of delinquent man has led 
to the study of forsaken children. so the 
latter leads to a consideration of those cul- 
pable, faulty, selfish, or weak mothers 
who abandon or corrupt their children, or 
who themselves with their offspring are 
victims to a power stronger than they. 
It is, therefore, impossible to separate the 
study of the child that one tries to assist, 
from that of the mother who makes this 
help necessary, and whose social condition 
is the principal clue to the solution of the 
problem. 

It has been said that we should succor 
and educate children who are morally or 
materially forsaken that we may prevent 
the formation of vicious and criminal men. 
And can there be any work holier than 
this of rescuing innocence from the sad 
and often irresistible fate which awaits it? 
This work is being accomplished with con- 
soling rapidity; from one end of civiliza- 
tion to the other, the cry is heard: let us 
save the children! And this cry of reason 
and of conscience is every where re-echoed. 
But we must not stand still in the work 
we have begun. ‘To extirpate the evil we 
must attack it in its souree, and, having 
checked the poisonous stream, we must 
scatter the materials which corrupt it. 

The following problem thus presents 
itself: How shall we prevent children 
from being materially and morally for- 
saken? It is well understood that no rem- 
edy, however efficacious it may be, can 
ever entirely overcome this evil. For along 
time, perhaps always, there will be some 
children materially or morally abandoned. 
But this result should be obtained: The 
number of cases of abandonment should 
be so reduced that instead of amounting to 
thousands and millions, they should be 
rare exceptions, resulting from serious 
wrongs, and revealing, not a social, but an 
individual sin. 

We know that, owing to an intimate 
connection of social elements and their re- 
ciprocal action, they all coneur, more or 
less directly. in the good or bad results in 
which we rejoice or over which we mourn. 
We know, too, that the abandonment of 
children is the result of many causes. But 
we believe there is no cause so powerful 
as that of the social condition of woman, 
understanding by social condition all the 
circumstances which result from the laws, 
customs, opinions, and from the industrial, 
artistic, and scientitie condition, of modern 
nations. 

It is evident that the little child’s first 
need is the mother. On seeing an aban- 
doned child, one’s first thought is of her 
who gave it being, whether she be dead, 
guilty, or unfortunate. The thought of 
the father comes later. So,in considering 
the case of forsaken infants, the fact that 
the mother, their natural and tender guar- 
dian, can abandon them is the most deplor- 
able and incomprehensible thought. So 
deplorable is it that save in rare excep- 
tions, it cannot be admitted as the sponta- 
neous and voluntary aetion of the woman, 
but rather as the result of circumstances 
in which she finds herself placed. We 
say ‘in which she finds herself placed” to 
express the fact that this situation is, to a 
great extent, not her own work; that there 
are many cases in which she is but slightly 
to blame, and a reasonable number in 
which she is guiltless, 

We must make a distinction between the 
passionate, weak, vicious woman, who, 
though unmarried, has children, and her 
who abandons them. Passion and instinet 
are natural things, and if they are not resist- 
ed, vice is so inevitable that it. too, seems 
natural: but between this weakness and 
actual depravity, there is an immense dis- 
tance which a woman does not generally 
cross alone. She may have grave failings 
and commit serious errors without becom- 
ing unkind. Whoever has observed un- 
chaste and criminal women must have 
seen that even in these beings in whom 
everything seems polluted, there is some- 
times one pure thing—the mother-love. 
There are exceptional mothers without 
feeling. true monstrosities; but the mem- 
bers of this unclassified and unnatural 
species are not always found in the lowest 
social class, as the abstract reasoner who 
neglects facts might suppose. Moral per- 
versity comes in different ways. ‘The mire 
of wealth is no less fetid than that of mis- 
ery, nor can the gold dust with which it 
glitters, purify it. Unnatural mothers, 
whether belonging to the upper or to the 
lower classes, constitute a psychologic, 
sometimes a pathologic, problem. But 
the existence of thousands of creatures 


morally or materially abandoned by her 
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who has given them being. is a social 
question. and to selve it we have recourse 
not to tribunals, nor to the penal law, nor 
to the force of afms, but to those living, 
intellectual and moral forces of soviety, 
which urge us to just decisions and devoted 
actions. his social question may be gen- 
erally stated as the problem which all 
ask and all should selve. 

For our own part. considering the great 
ivportance of the condition of the mother 
with reference to its solution, and insist- 
ing that the mother who voluntarily aban- 
dons her child is a rare exception, we will 
take for our starting point the following 
formula: The mother who abandons her 
child is constrained, or at least aided, by 
society, which may be considered the 
author, joint-author, or accomplice of this 
abandonment. ‘That we may be convinced 
of this truth, we must study the question 
thoughtfully. Let us analyze the moral 
and material abandonment of infants, and 
we shall understand that it would not take 
place if the circumstances of the mother 
were such as to make it morally and phys- 
ically possible for her to support her child. 
This analysis may be b-ietly made by as- 
serting and proving the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. For the propagation, preservation, 
and perfection of the species, the co-oper- 
ation of man is neeessary, not only ina 
physiological, but also in an economic, 
moral, and intellectual sense. 

2. In the propagation. preservation, ang 
perfection of the species, the mission of 
woman is more painful than that of man; 
nature has been hard to her, and, in the 
relations of sex, she has great natural dis- 
advantages. 

3. The natural disadvantages of woman, 
which ought to be diminished as much as 
possible, are increased by society, and 
these combined natural and social disad- 
vantages that oppress the mother react 
upon the child. 

It has been well said that the child has 
a right to its mother; but this is not 
enough. It is equally true that the child 
has a right to its father, for it needs both; 
the duty of supporting it belongs to both, 
nor can one morally separate the fact of 
giving a child its being, from the obliga- 
tion of caring for it. 

Let us consider the child in any state, 
savageor civilized — Lt can live a few hours 
or days without a father, but this possibil- 
ity cannot be greatly prolonged, for the 
mother alone cannot support and nourish 
it. Among civilized people, she does not 
need to defend her little one against the at- 
tacks of wild animals or of cruel men; if 
her own strength is insuflicient, the public 
will come to her aid; but a woman with 
child, a nursing mother, a mother = sur- 
rounded by her children, cannot provide 
for their needs; both time and strength 
are lacking, and the man must come with 
his labor, and co-operate in preserving the 
lives to which he has given being, and this 
co-operation must be in harmony with the 
natural and social cireumstances in which 
he lives. ‘his is in harmony with nature; 
for the long interval during which the 
child’s life is one with the mother’s, the 
need of support which she alone cannot 
furnish, and the child's prolonged infancy. 
all show that woman by herself cannot 
provide for the necessities of her children. 
Ifuncivilized man had not defended women 
from wild beasts and from the cruel rapac- 
ity of other tribes, and provided for their 
subsistence. the race would have disap- 
peared. Civilization modities and perfects, 
but in no wise changes, the relations which 
exist between children and their parents; 
the father, whether a hunter or a mechan- 
ic, whether he live in a cave or construct a 
comfortable abode, is bound to contribute 
to the support of his family an amount of 
labor corresponding to his powers. For 
although in an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, there are some women who. through 
inherited fortune or special aptitude, are 
able to provide for the wants of a family, 
these are excep@ional cases, and the general 
rule is that, economically as well as phys 
iologically, one sex cannot take the place of 
another, but that they mutually harmonize 
with and complement each other. It is 
not thata man works more, but that he 
works differently: it is not that he has or 
uses more strength, but that a woman's 
strength is differently employed. No less 
vital power is consumed in giving to a 
child the blood of one’s veins and the milk 
of one’s breast, than for the greatest mus- 
cular efforts. ‘To live and to attain perfec- 
tion, as well as to be brought into being, 
the child needs the concurrence of both 
father and mother. ‘The authors of its ex- 
istence should be its protectors. 

The partial or total abandonment of 


| children is generally the result of the fail- 
| ure of the father, either through inability 


or unwillingness, to give that indispensable 
co-operation in the support and care of the 
family. Such children as are partially or 
totally abandoned are the children of 
wives, unmarried mothers, or widows. 
Their fathers are men who for some cause 
‘annot work; men whose earnings do not 
saflice for a living; or vicious men who 
squander a great part of what they earn. 
Society cannot deny the evidence that 
woman alone is unequal to the support of 
a family, and the help afforded, under one 
form or another, to children, to supply 
either entirely or partially their lack of a 
father, confirms the truth of our first prop- 
osition. But we must not forget that that 
statement was true in all its parts, and 
that when the father is lacking, although 
his loss, from a material point of view. can 
be made good, yet morally and intellect- 
ually itisirreparable. The father, if dead, 
leaves a place empty wh'ch no one can fill; 
if vicious of depraved, he contaminates by 
his bad example, discourages by his deser- 
tion, and overwhelms with bitterness and 
disgrace those whom he ought to protect. 
As the natural functions of father and 
mother are distinct, so their spiritual fune- 
tions are different, and, in the education of 
children, if either parent is lacking, or if 
their action is not tolerably harmonious, 
the evil is serious and only to a small ex- 
tent reparable. 

These cries of anguish and pity, which 
come from the very heart of this century, 








demand help for forsaken children These 
numerous and varied forms of material and 
spiritual aid are, as a careful consideration 
shows, nothing more than a means of sup- 
plying the father’s place; for the error or 
helplessness of the mother is the result of 
the father’s error, save in exceptional cases 
of death or crime. 

2. The second proposition is so true and 
so well recognized by every one that we 
shall only state it, in order to render the 
logical order of facts and ideas more per- 
ceptible. Suppress moral order, and pater- 
nity is simply a moment's pleasure, with- 
out disagreeable consequences, while ma- 
ternity brings with it pain, suflering, 
agony, and even loss of life. ‘The father 
is united*by no physiological bond to his 
child. But that child at first forms one 
organization with its mother, and after- 
wards, during the time of suckling, still 
depends entirely upon her for its life. 
These essential and inevitable differences 
ure sO many advantages for the man. 
When. in the relations of the sexes, moral- 
ity is discarded and conscience suppressed, 
the father may deny that he is a father, 
but the mother cannot deny her maternity. 
No matter how it may be qualified, as a 
matter of fact the man is exempt from prej- 
udice and completely free, while the wom- 
an, through nature’s inexorable law, is sub- 
ject to consequences which may be terrible 
and are always serious. Everyone knows 
this law. but it is not enough to know it, 
one must be deeply impressed with its con- 
sequences, that we may not dream of an 
equality which does not exist, or of a spon- 
taneous justice which could only be the re- 
sult of much labor and of great progress 
in the road to perfection. 

3%. The fate of the mother being so close- 
ly united with that of the child, every in- 
justice to her is prejudicial to the child. 
Society, by its injustice and its errors, 
helps to deprive the child of its parents, 
and to lessen the power of the mother. 

All these evils vary in degree in differ- 
ent countries, but reach their maximum 
in those States where the law does not ask 
who is the father of a child, and does not 
punish its desertion, and where public opin- 
ion sanctions the law. ‘The barefaved 
wickedness of that law is sometimes so 
great us to interdict any investigation of 
this nature, which is nothing less than an 
interdiction of justice; and an article up- 
holding such a monstrous doctrine might 


be thus drawn up: “Article... Every 
father has a right to be unnatural.” That 
this right is no dead letter, that it is 


frequently exercised, the wails of thou- 
sands of children attest—children born 
with an unknown father, or if known, the 
knowledge isin vain. Among civilized na- 
tions whoever commits a public nuisance, 
however slight, may be summoned to an- 
swer for it at law; but the horrible moral 
deformity and rottenness shown in casting 
a child upon the public highway is not 
punished as even the slightest offence 
against municipal law. The law ordains 
that damages be paid to any one who has 
sustained detriment; but, if a son is in- 


jured. if the harm done is the immense, al- 


most intinite injury of a life rendered vile, 
unhappy, perhaps criminal, no indemnity 
is exacted, nor is there a punishment for 
this infernal endowment; as if giving life, 
under such conditions, were not worse 
than murder. The physical father who 
forsakes his child,—the monstrous being 
in whom are only bestial and selfish in- 
stincts, who cannot, indeed, be compared 
toan animal without insulting it—since 
animals in this matter do only what is 
needful for the perpetuation of their kind 
—this man lives under the protection of 
law and public opinion, and his depravity 
causes him neither detriment nor remorse. 
What does it matter to him whether the 
victims of his inhuman brutality are weep- 
ing ina charitable institution, are cursing 
in prison, or are silent in the grave? For 
him life consists in the satisfaction of his 
appetites, and not in the fulfilment of his 
duty. Thus thousands of physical fa- 
thers think and act; and are countenanced 
so to think and act by the law, which does 
not punish; and by publie opinion, which 
does not anathematize them. In short it 
is saying rather too little than too much, 
to affirm that society aids in depriving a 
multitude of children of their fathers. 
Besides this deprivation, which morally 
and socially may be called absolute. there 
is another which consists in tolerating the 
material abandonment, whether more or 
less complete, in which a married man 
leaves his family, and also the moral aban- 
donment which results from negligence and 
bad example. It is not women. who might 
be accused of sentimentality, but men of 
intelligence and character, who have 
sketched the sad picture of wives exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather and per- 
ishing with cold, waiting at the door of 
drinking saloons, to see if they ean lead 
their husbands home, and recover a part 
of their week’s wages. It is men who have 
drawn the picture of mothers whose chil- 
dren are crying with hunger, waiting in 
vain for their father to come with a part of 
the money that he has earned, or weeping 
at the thought that he will come only to 
ill-treat them. ‘These deeds are repeated a 
hundred times every day, and the law 
closes its eves and is dumb in the presence 


of these little creatures, born only to sor- ! 


row and sieckness,—dumb before this man 
who has given them being, only to starve 
their bodies and impair their minds. We 
are horrified at hearing that in ancient 
Rome a father had the right to sell or kill 
his sonm—we who recognize a father's 
right to torture and corrupt his child and 
to kill it too; for many there are who die, 
victims of their fathers’ vices. 

Inthus sanctioning the father’s desertion, 
society brings about that of the mother, 
who, when unmarried. is weighed down 
not only by the material impossibility of 
providing for her child’s support, but also 
by misery and dishonor. It seems as 
though. if society had tried to secure the 
murder or abandonment of the greatest 
possible number of children, it could have 
found no more efficacious means than those 
which it employs in relieving the father of 
all responsibility, and in leaving the moth- 
er to be deserted and scorned, meting out 





disgrace not according to the deed, but ac- 
cording to the sex of the offender. Society 
thus increases the natural disadvantages 
of woman instead of counteracting them ; 
condemns the woman instead of condemn- 
ing the man who deserts her, and, instead 
of extending its protection to the innocent, 
unborn child, creates perils for it. and ac- 
tually arms its murderers. Nothing more 
absurd or more cruel to the child can be 
imagined than the behavior-of society to- 
wards the unmarried mother. Before the 
dead body of an innocent babe, a poet 
has summed up its short, sad history in 
three lines, at the same time a touching 
picture and a terrible accusation : 
«Deux tyrans disposent de ton sort; 

Amour contre bonneur donna la vie, 

Honneur contre amour donna Ja mort.” 

It should surely be stigmatized as the 
most abominable of crimes, that of killing 
the being to whom one has given birth, a 
weak, innocent creature, that can neither 
give offence or defend itself, that needs 
love from all, and weeps that it may be 
comforted. What name shall be given to 
an outrage so horrible? that of homicide? 
that of assassination? There is a special 


name: it is infanticide, and the law, re- 
garding as extenuating those circum- 


stances which really aggravate the c: ime, 
punishes it less severely than theft, less 
severely than forgery in certain cases. 
Judges, in some countries, are even more 
Jenient than the law, and with surprise 
and grief we see the free discharge of 
mothers guilty of infanticide under cireum- 
stances which render the crime appalling. 
Though such judgments seem to the con- 
science inconceivable, they are logical. 
Society, seeing and feeling that it is an ac- 
complice of the murderess, excuses her, 
and imposes upon her either a slight penal- 
ty or none at all. 

Although the question of infanticide may 
seem to be outside of our subject, since we 
are discussing the abandonment of chil- 
dren, still the former is a part of the latter, 
for abandonment is often a way, and a 
very cruel way, of killing children; 
whether the effects produced upon the 
child are more or less terrible, depends on 
the circumstances and the character of the 
mother, but the determining causes of 
both are the same. 

We have said that society, in enfeebling 
the mother, helps to produce her abandon- 
ment of the child, and this action of so- 
ciety, if not the most obvious, is the strong- 
est cause, of her adversity. 

In refusing education to woman, society 
deprives her of much intellectual power. 
In making it impossible for her to enter 
the most lucrative departments of trade, 
society imposes upon her an economic in- 
feriority. In placing woman under the 
tutelage of her husband, society gives her 
a very disadvantageous legal position. 
And thus the mother, who is the tirmest 
stay, the most valiant defender, the surest 
and most necessary helper, that nature has 
given the child, is enfeebled by soviety in 
every way. It deprives her of moral and 
intellectual strength ; of legal and econom- 
ic power. If a woman is unmarried, so- 
ciety demoralizes her by permitting the 
father’s desertion, while making her bear 
the disgrace of it. If she is married, so- 
ciety renders it impossible for her to make 
good her children’s claim for support up- 
on their father, who spends not only his 
own earnings, but often those of his wife 
also, and who sells her eflects without her 
having any legal means of protecting the 
family from its master, who can with im- 
punity become its tyrant. If she is a wid- 
ow, society cuts off the resources which 
might be hers, by exeluding her from 
many fields of labor, and, whatever busi- 
ness or position she may be in, society de- 
prives her of means, of prestige, of re- 


spectability, and of strength, all of which | 


she needs to protect her child against mis- 
ery and against himself. How often a 
child is ruined by having scorned the pre- 
cepts of his mother, and how largely this 
scorn is cuused by the contempt with which 


he sees that she is regarded, and by the in- | 


feriority which is attributed to her! In 
looking at these laws, customs, and opin- 
ions; in seeing so many absurd, unjust. 
and contradictory things; in beholding all 
that is done to incite women to the aban- 
donment of their children, whom we after- 
wards try to rescue,—the heart is grieved 
and the understanding confounded. It 
seems inexplicable that among civilized 
nations, brutality and selfishness should 
have been allowed to prevail in so wide 
and essential a sphere of relationship, or 
that an animal so depraved that it even 
lacks the instinct for the preservation of 
the species, should be permitted to be born. 
If we wish to represent this pictorially, 
we might paint society trying with one 
hand to bind up deep wounds inflicted by 
the other. 

What remains to be said follows natural- 
ly from our previous statements. 

To prove the extent of the evil it is not 
necessary, unfortunately, to have recourse 
to statistics. he great attention which 
the government, benevolent institutions, 
and charitable persons are giving to this 
subject, and the nature of the remedies 
used or proposed, demonstrate its impor- 
tance. Itis right to point out the fact that 
tigures, in this case even more than in oth- 
ers, may lead to error. for the whole truth 
is not to be found in statistics, nor is the 
direct truth there stated. 

The number of children whose fathers 
are not known, of children whose mothers 
only are known, and of children who are 
entirely forsaken. may be ascertained with 
sufficient exactitude; but stutistics cannot 
give us a correct idea of the partial and 
moral abandonment of children. To gain 
even an approximate idea of this. we must 
have recourse to reasoning rather than 
to arithmetic. The statistics of prisons and 
penitentiaries furnish important data; but 
the history of the men there imprisoned, 
whose infancy was spent in material,moral, 
and intellectual misery, through the fault 
of their parents, would furnish still more 
important information. How many cases 
of attempted abortion or infanticide must 
there be, for each case actually prosecuted ? 
How much ill-treatment and corruption of 
children by their parents does each child, 








protected by law, by the publie, or by char- 
itable institutions, suggest? Who can cal- 
culate it? Sometimes a criminal trial re- 
veals the depth of perversity of the lover 
who deceives the mother and forsakes the 
child. or of the husband who lives only to 
to ture his family. But for one case which 
becomes public and is called a crime, there 
is an infinite number full of anguish and 
misery which, though forming no judicial 
drama, form adomestic one; cases that the 
judge ignores and the law tolerates, the 
cries of whose victims are lost in space, or 
are silenced by the tomb. Whoever knows 
the life and suffering of a bad man’s fami- 
ly; how impossible it is to resist the heavy 
oppression; whoever is familiar with the 
laws and circumstances which attend the 
wrongs committed against the family by its 
head; whoever, finally. reflects on all this, 
—must be convinced that the evils which 
reach the judicial surface are only an index 
of « much more serious evilin the heart of 
society, and that when the abandonment 
of children and the moral perversity of 
their parents are in question, the figures of 
statistics must be supplemented by reflec- 
tion and logic. 

Legislation in Spain and in all nations 
lessens greatly, as has been already said, 
the power of the mother, the natural and 
tender protector of the child If the Span- 
iards, us fathers, did all the wrong that 
they might do with impunity, the race 
would become extinct. This statement 
may seem strange, but any one who reflects 
must confess that it is true. Lovers may 
forsake their children, as many thousands 
do, without being prosecuted by the law 
or condemned by publie opinion. A still 
sadder fact is that women who consider 
themselves, and are considered by others, 
as honest, do not scruple to accept such 
men for husbands, ignoring completely 
the woman whom they have deceived and 
the children whom they have forsaken. 

Husbands may dese’t their families ab- 
solutely, going far away ; or, while still liv- 
ing in the same place. they may refuse all 
help to their children in misery, and spend 
all that they possess in the company of bad 
women who take the place of their wives, 
and there is no authority which, in the 
name of the law, can set a limit to their 
wickedness and punishit. If if is thus in 
cases of the most entire and barefaced 
abandonment, it is easy to see how it would 
be with the partial and hypocritical aban- 
donment of a father who squanders in vice 
the greater part of what he possesses, who 
lives sometimes at the expense of his wife 
and children, and who, changed from a 
master into a tyrant, comes among them 
only to ill-treat and shock them. All this 
is done legally, or at least with impunity. 
In rare cases mothers, too, may abandon 
their family, leaving the home, and, unless 
the husband prosecutes for adultery, the 
law says nothing. 

The husband may not only dispose at 
his pleasure and to the prejudice of his 
children of his own property, but besides, 
as administrator of his wife’s fortune, he 
is the true and only master of it, excepting 
in the countries, unhappily not numerous, 
where a married woman is not under her 
husband's guardianship, but administers 
and can dispose of her own property. ‘The 
laws of public instruction refuse to wom- 
un the means of acquiring a liberal educa- 
tion, and to her industrial education they 
also oppose obstacles, which «re increased 
by custom and publie opinion. The exec- 
utive laws do not allow a woman to ovccu- 
py any official position under government, 
and although some countries are beginning 
to throw open to her certain offices, they 
are of slight importanee. In short, all 
the rights of woman are diminished to the 
prejudice of her respectability and of her 
means of subsistence; and, if she is a moth- 
er, to the great prejudice of her children, 
in case the father does not fulfil his pater- 
nal duties, and even if he does fulfil them. 

We know very well that the deep-seated 
evils of society cannot be immediately 
cured by legislation; but it is beyond 
doubt that, when laws are unjust, they in- 
crease these evils, and that, in sanctioning 
injustice, they aid greatly in leading the 
conscience astray. For this reason the fol- 
lowing legal provisions would do some im- 
mediate good, and, in time, be of great ef- 
fect in reducing the number of abandoned 
children. 

The right which a child has to its moth- 
er and to its father implies the duty of the 
mother and of the father to aid the child; 
the fulfilment of this duty should be ex- 
acted by society and enforced by law; the 
abandonment of children should be pun- 
ished as an offence, and the paternity* and 
maternity of a child should be subject to 
investigation. 

Let the wife have personality before the 
law, that, as a mother, she may have more 
means of asserting her children’s rights 
when their father fails to fulfil his duties. 
Let there be equality between man and 
woman in their civil rights. Let there be 
equality between man and woman as re- 
gards instruction provided by the State, 
whether it be literary, artistic, scientific or 
industrial. Let woman be eligible to all 
such offices under the government as she 
may show herself capable of filling. 

Social questions are so intimately con- 
nected that, when one is raised, it brings 
many more inits train. Destitution is very 
often the cause, or the joint cause, of the 
partial or total. material or moral aban- 
donment of children, and those well fed, 
well-clothed and well lodged people who 
cry out against the faults of ragged and 
famished parents are presumptuous when 
they say what they would do in a situation 
of which they have no experience and can 
form no idea. It is evident that there are 
thousands of day-laborers who tack the 
material means of bringing up their chil- 
dren, and even of feeding them if the fam- 
ily is large; yet the law, far from coming 
eflicaciously and seasonably to the help of 
the father, burdened by a weight beyond 
his strength, oppresses him still more by 
its unjust taxation. 






* In countries where this investigation takes 
place, it has been observed that it is attended by 
inconveniences, but those of suppressing it are 
infinitely greater. 
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The abominable indirect taxes, the 
weight of which is felt in proportion to the 
consumption of each family, bear upon a 
poor nan in proportion to his poverty and 
not his wealth, and, as the size of his fam- 
ily increases, they increase his portion of 
his burden. Indirect taxation, both be- 
cause it bears so heavily upon such of the 
poor as have large families, und for other 
reasons, is a direct and ver y effectual means 
of augmenting the moral and material mis- 
ery of the lower classes. ‘Thus in consider- 
ing measures preventive of the abandon- 
ment of children, the suppression of every 
sort of indirect tax which falls upon arti- 
cles of prime necessity, presents itself as 
one of the most necessary 

The law, uniting with charity according 
to circumstances and countries, should 
come to the aid of fathers who have a 
large family. and should aceept the prin- 
ciple that it is much better and less expen- 
sive to prevent the abandonment of a child 
than to help it when once abandoned. 

Some of the measures proposed would 
cost nothing, others would require funds. 
The means of instruction for woman ecan- 
not be extended, nor can poor and honest 
parents with many little ones be aided, 
without increasing the budget, unless char- 
itable persons and associations contribute 
the necessary funds. At present it is too 
much to hope that we may obtain all the 
necessary means in either of these ways. 
But there is not the least doubt that if the 
public thoroughly understood the expe- 
diencvy and the justice of the object, the 
money would be forthcoming; and as, in 
order to diminish the number of adult 
criminals, deserted children are now cared 
for, so the causes of this desertion would 
be overcome. 

As to the methods pointed out here, they 
have been adopted in some countries, and 
with sufficient energy to give much hope 
for the remaining seventeen years of the 
ventury. We call our age the age of steam 
and electricity: may future generations 


call it the age which, giving power to 
woman, gave at the same time the best 


protection to the child. 


-— eee 
EMANCIPATION FROM DRESS. 


HoLTron, JACKSON CO., KANSAS, ) 
JULY 5, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

While reading with interest the columns 
of your paper, and others devoted to the 
great cause of equal rights for women, I 
am surprised that so few able pens are di- 
rected to the evils of the prevailing dress 
of our American women. 

As [ earnestly wish to see the day that 
political freedom and privilege be granted 
to women, I am keenly alive to the truth 
that they need no franchise so much as 
immunity from the prevailing ideas of 
dress. 

They may have granted them every po- 
litical right, and be educated to fill any po- 
sition, but, if they do not acquire correct 
thought on this vital point, they will fail 
of the invincibleness that is otherwise 
theirs. 

The first step in the emancipation of 
women is to awaken their own desire for 
that condition, and the second is to mani- 
fest their fitness for it in their lives. ‘The 


body must be sound and comfortable in 
order to hold a good mind. What per 


cent of our women are strong and well? 
Not every man within my own observa- 
tion has rosy cheeks, strong limbs, and a 
well developed body. What are the causes 
and what the remedy? My husband is a 
teacher in a normal school, and I myself 
have taught several years in public schools. 
I never see poor, silly, weakly, deformed 
creatures endeavoring to get their ill- 
treated brains to work, without feeling in- 
tense desire to free them from the tyrant 
custom. ‘Talk with them, and what do 
they say? Some laugh. Others say, **Oh, 
I do not wear my corset tight, but I could 
not get along without one.” A few are 
awakening to this erying need of women, 
but a majority are still in a condition of 
gross ignorance. Go into any company, 
and you will see some woman with high- 
heeled, narrow-soled, paper-thick shoes, 
wearing a corset, and a dress having the 
latest prescribed number of flounces, tucks, 
puckers, and draw-strings. ‘The hair also 
receives the amount of time and attention 
required to bring it to a state of wonderful 


curliness. It is braided, coiled, and 
banged, with hair ornaments skewered 


through it. until the beholder is lost in 
the attempt to follow its convolutions. 
This, to be sure, is not true of all, but it is 
true of so many women that we may safe- 
ly call it ‘tthe sex.” 

If we read the lives of those women who 
have done most for the human race, and 
best proved their fitness to govern, we 
shall not find them remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their attire. Let any person who 
would seek a precedent for plain toilets 
read the life of Mary Lyon, the founder of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary for women. It 
may be found in the current number of 
Education,—the story of a woman so noble 
and grand that she had little time for her 
toilet. But did that stop her work? No; 
ask the thousands she has helped if it will 
ever cease. 

But my thought is mainly for the health 
of the women we are trying to aid. I pass 
silently by the numerous advantages for 
self-improvement to be gained by econo- 
mizing time. ‘To establish the truth that 


health would be improved by a different 
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mode of dress opens the way for all other 
Any person having ordinary 
knowledge of the situation of the great 


cuarrean 
progre ss. 


vital organs in the body should be tanght | 


by common-sense that they cannot be com- 
pressed or restricted in their movements, 
without enfeebling their action, and pro- 
ducing all manner of physical disabilities. 
How can a being whose heart is cramped, 
whose stomach is tied down so that it can- 
not carry On its peristaltic action, and who 
cannot use half her lungs, do good work 
with brain or hands’ No one who has a 
good mind, tit to judge, will affirm that she 
ean. Evenif that instrument of death, the 
is **not tight,” its very shape is 
ruinous to health and physical beauty. 
Ladies have said that their bodily comfort 
demanded the support of a corset, and 
such was the But there are numer- 
ous remedies for these necessities ; home- 
made under-waists, and excellent manufae- 
tured articles now on the market, are per- 
feet substitutes for those stays, without 
their injurious effect. 

The power of woman in 
church, and government is already felt; 
and if she does so much under such de- 
pressing circumstances, what could she not 


corset, 


cuse, 


the home, 


do, if she would cast off those fetters and 
go forth in the glory and power God de- 
signed her Aside from the 
considerations of health and time gained 
by devoting our spare moments to the ac- 
quirement of mental power, our custom of 
bodily adornment by feathers, 
flowers, rings, chains, and bracelets, is a 
relic of barbarism. ‘To what lasting good 
do they contribute? What precious time is 
wasted! How can the earnest thinker keep 
from his mind the knowledge of just what 


to possess? 


seeking 


people careless of their time are? In any 
community there are some, the tone of 
whose lives is low. Think what might 


be done for these, if they could be induced 
to spend their spare moments in cultivat- 
ing their minds and preparing their undy- 
ing souls for the enjoyment of the highest 
gifts of heaven. The general standard of 
refinement is much lower than if every per- 
son did her duty by acquiring true ideas 
of life. All who are interested in the ad- 
vancement of women should try to bring 
about the desired result. 


. Mrs. FANNIE GUILLIAMS, 
LITERARY NOTICES 


A Marsu I[sLanp. By Sar Sarah Orne Jewett. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifllin & Co. $1 25. 

This is a pleasant and characteristic story 
of quiet New England life. It contains 
very little incident, and its interest depends 
almost wholly upon the varying emotions 
developed in the little drama of sentiment 
which works itself out after an easy and 
natural fashion. ‘The summer scenery 
and climate of the Massachusetts sea coast 
are beautifully and faithfully depicted, 
and the characters are unaflected and life- 


like. A vein of pathos and even of sad- 
hess runs through the usually cheerful 


narrative. From first to last the story is 
entertaining. and the interest never flags. 
A young girl who is not quite sure 
whether she loves either of her admirers, 
or which of the two she prefers, is con- 
trasted with one young man who is not 
sure whether he loves the girl or not, and 
another young man who is quite sure that 
he does. Of course the young man who 
knows his own mind succeeds in convine- 
ing the young girl that he is her true love. 
Then the young man who did not know his 
own mind goes away disconsolate, with a 
strong impression that he has lost the 
great opportunity of his life—though of 
this, even then, he does not feel altogether 

sure. Yet he isa thoroughly good fellow, 
and deserves a better fate. 

Those who claim to know, say that in 
Miss Jewett’s much talked-of book, “A 
Marsh Island,” she describes localities in 
Essex County, Mass. H. B. B. 


INTELLECTUAL PeorLe. By William Adolpbus 
Clark. For sale by DeWolfe, Fisk & Co., 365 
Washington Street, Boston. 

A volume of verse, occupying about 
100 pages. It is divided into two parts; 
in the first. the author gives his views on 
“Culture; in the second and longer part, 
on “Authorship.” An appendix in prose 
is devoted to a criticism of the critics, who 
reviewed unfavorably a former volume by 
the same author. 


Funk & Wagonalls. Publishers (10 and 12 
Dey Street. New York), announce the 
seventh edition of Miss Cleveland’s book, 
“George Eliot’s Poetry, and Other Srud- 
ies.” ‘The demand has been large, beyond 
expectation, and the orders exhausted sev- 
eral editions before the day of publication. 
One week ago on Monday next, the book 
was issued, and on the seventh day from 
date of issue the seventh edition is to be 
ready in part Miss Cleveland has reason 
to be proud of the generous ree eption given 
her book, both by the press and the | pub- 
lie. 





RED CLOVER 


Blossoms and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 








é@ Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





‘Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Sulfrage Assoviation, No. 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be. made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 

esben. Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suitfrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Obj-ctlons to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Biackweil. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashbtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednab D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 

Independence Day for Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suflrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hour. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curus. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditeb. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affee tions, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering,I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure,25c. ,50c.£$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 5c. 
GermanCornRemover ki!!s Corns & Buniona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—DBlack and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, He 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
“a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ae Tele re number 7232. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ° 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Coston. 


$ 25 
100 


STAMPING OUTFIT: 

OURS IS THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth at retail We.; 35good Working 
Patterns for Needle. work and Paint- 
ing, worth le. each; Instruction 
y Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
S 2 e and en Bod etc.; how 
to do on and Lustre 
Painting. | Flitter Work, etc. 
how todo all kinds of Stamping, 
with —— fins: Our am- 
‘alogue, wit designs, price, 
with which to do the stamping. 

weal 36e.; EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy all stariped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets ot 
CR Patchwork Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth 1l0c.; wholesale price list 
- epee! Materials, Stamped Fable Scar arfs, Ce at: 
etc., an ace gaenante, . 

NEW BOOKS, Colors of Flowers, new ap tm 
price, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor. aoe, Crazy Patchwork, 180 new_ stitches 






mouth CATal 
; Powder, Pad, etc. 


rice redu d, 15.3 over 100 Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, one ae 2c, SPECIAL, Outtit and any 
two Books, $1.25. ALL, 81.50, T, E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 


5 Park Street, | 
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NEW BOOK 


Woman Suffrage Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted, 





Malden Mirror. 


“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. 


“The book is highly interesting.” — 
Anthony. 
“It contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.””-— Woman's Journal. 
“Invaluable 
Mrs. Shattuck. 
“The most interesting book on woman suffrage I 
have ever met."’—Mrs. Livermore. 


as a refutation of our opponents.”— 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants against woman 
suffrage.’’— Melrose Journal. 

“We have read the book through, and as a manual 
of fact and argument, itis the best we have scen.”’— 
Clinton Times. 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader as a book 
that will be found hard to dispute.”— Cleve/and 
Leader. 


“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”"— Zion's Herald. 

“A valuable 
Irrefutable 
Northwest. 


work on woman suffrage; and gives 
arguments to sustain the reform.’’—.Vew 


Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For Sale at this office. Sent t by a mail when desire ‘a, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Leaves of ¢ Shamrock. 


A new, choice and very musical collection of 100 of 
the best IRISH MELUDIES, arranged for the Piano 
or Organ. They are not diflicult, and together form a 
volume of very britliant and valuable music. 

Price, Cloth $1 50; Boards $1; Paper Sv cts. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. 


A Collection of SonGs AND GAMEs for KINDER 
GARTENS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Kate Doug- 
jas Wigyin, of the California Kindergarten Training 
School. 

A book of tine appearance, with valuable sugges 
tions to teachers by a practical and enthusiastic * Kin- 
dergartner” whe also bus a tine and correct taste in 
poetry and music, and provides for the play and study 
of the children 87 sweet songs, ‘There are ing Songs, 
Marching, Gift, Game, Good Morning, and other 
suligs. Good accompaniments fur Piano or Organ. 
Price $1 50 Cloth, $1 Boards. 


PIANO CLASSICS, A truly se/ect and beautiful col- 
lection of new piano pieces. $150 Cloth, 31 Boards, 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 ets.), MINSTREL SONGS 
($2), and WAR SONGS (50 cts.), please everybody, 
and everybody buys them. 

IN PRESS.—A New Temperance Song Book, and a 

ale Voice Chorus Book. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cioth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
aod Eleventhst., Washington, D. C. 








ESTABLISHED 1874 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 
FOR SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHE 
perfect in bread-making properties. 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OVER-FaTNESs, DIABETES, and Dyspepsia. 

OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and B: irley Germs) isa 
delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 
Especially sustaining to the BRAIN WORKER. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX- 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are potent 
builders up nv CONSUMPTION and NERvouSLY EN- 
FEEBLED CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fart- 
ForMERS. 

OUR CEREAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila- 
tion, and is without the stimulating, narcotizing, or 
clogging effects of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, ete., an 
excelle - beverage of which children may safely 
partak 

OUR V It ALINE ( hea ‘ann Phosphate) 
pairer of brain w 

OUR GLUTEN NUP ‘POSITORIES cure CONSTIPa- 
TION and P’ILes. oar tattes 
LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 

feeble infants. 

Thomas J. Cowtge, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship “‘New Hampsbire,’”’ Newport, R. I., writes: 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 
charm on my child, and every parent should know; the 
value of them. 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to all other Bread Flours in gen- 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” is the best made in 
Europe or America, 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Boston. 


f t * 


AT FLOUR is 


is a positive re- 








“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or librar It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very cuaple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman's Journal” Office. 


Send six cents tcr postage and 
receive free, a — box b> 
8 goods which wil! help all, 


either sex, to more money right away than a Mod 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonceaddress True & Co., Augusta, Me 








THREE NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ALASKA: Ite Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 


By Exiza Runama ScipMoRne. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the history, geography, topog- 
inhabitants, and rich 


raphy, climate, natural scenery, 


resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
asthe only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 


country, either as students or vroyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. H. CLark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wonderfully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 


States is described by a navy officer, in a manver 


which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE AKE GOVERNED. 


By ANNA LAURENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern- 
United States, State and 


ment of the both national, 


local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses every where such an opportunity for their study 
pumerous volumes in which 


She 


as is not afforded by the 
such information is chiefly to be sought. has ac- 
complished her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 


who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household Primer 
Free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, 5 #004 ye" 


( 25 cts. a number, 


Babyland, ( 50 cents a year. 


/ cents a number. 


Our Little Men & Women. { $1.00 a year, 


¢ 10c.a number 
The Pansy, { 75 cents a year. 


( Tecents a number. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
10 cts. a number. 


75 cts. a year. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 


The 


Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


organ of the National Woman's 


ponent of its aims and methods. 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE, 
Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 


of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 


SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 





LADY AGENTS WARTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A His 
tory of Their Lives and i” By 20 £ 
Pacmag 2 A page 8. $2 I Fine Engravings. ly Agents east 
pa Oamonth sure. Send for Cireulars, Terms, 
ston to ok D. WORTHINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Conm 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
mabagement must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
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MRS, CHAPMAN. 


Mrs. MARIA WersTON CHAPMAN died 
suddenly at her home in Weymouth, on 
Sunday last, of heart disease. Mrs. Chap- 
man was one of the effective forces for the 
anti-slavery cause, and one of the most re- 
markable women of our time. In its small- 
est beginning, and at one of the first, if 
not the very first, anti slavery fair, Lydia 
Maria Child used to tell how Mrs. Chap- 
man, fashionably dressed, came into the 
fair, a stranger to everyone. She looked 
around over the few tables scantily sup- 
plied, and stopped by some faded artificial 
flowers. The poor commodity only indi- 
cated the utter poverty of means to carry 
on the work. Mrs. Child said: ‘We 
thought her a spy, or maybe she was a 
slaveholder.”” So unlike was she in exter- 
nal appearance to the group of anti-slavery 
women-workers, that it seemed impossible 
she could be one with them in sympathy 
for the slave. But so it was. 

From that time she took an active inter- 
est. and, with her sisters, was the main- 
spring of those wonderful anti-slavery 
fairs, which. instead of faded flowers, were 
afterwards filled with the most costly and 
elegant goods, brought from England and 
Europe by the personal influence of Mrs. 
Chapman. The pro-slavery people of Bos- 
ton came there to buy treasures which 
they could not get elsewhere in the coun- 
try. Money, too, was contributed through 
the appeals of Mrs.Chapman. ‘The * Liberty 
Bell,” copies of which may still be found, 
was compiled by her and sold at the fair. 
Her fine presence, her education, her earn- 
est interest, all enabled her to win help for 
others. Lynn offered 8500 to the anti- 
slavery treasury, if Mrs. Chapman would 
go and speak there on anti-slavery. Mrs. 
Chapman said: “TI cannot speak. I will do 
anything I can do, but I cannot speak.” 

Wendel! Phillips said to her: **Oh yes, 
you can speak half an hour, Think of 
$500 for the cause!” 

“T will go with you.” 

So the announcement was made for a 
meeting for these two remarkable persons. 
Of course there was a great meeting, and 
the 3500 were paid over to the anti-slavery 
treasury. 

In 1848, Mrs. Chapman went abroad 
mainly for the education of her children. 
But, by her correspondence, she still made 
collections for the anti-slavery fairs, and 
greatly assisted the work. She returned 
in 1856. As far as her peace views per- 
mitted, she labored earnestly for the North 
during the Civil War, and saw, with in- 
tense satisfaction, the last vestige of sla- 
very destroyed. 

In 1877 she published the autobiography 
of Miss Martineau, who had been her inti- 
mate friend of many years. Since that 
time, she has lived quietly with her family 
in Weymouth. But her interest in art and 
literature continued to the last. She was 
seventy-nine years of age. L. 8. 


oe — —— 
THE PALL-MALL GAZETTE. 


The thanks of the civilized world are due 
to the Pall-Mall Gazette for its effort to ex- 
pose the iniquity of the law by which lit- 
tle girls of tender age may legally consent 
to their own personal disgrace and life- 
long dishonor, without liability to punish- 
ment on the part of the men who pursued 
them to their ruin. 

The English law fixes the age at which 
girls may give such consent at thirteen. 
Some of the noblest women in England 
have for many years been striving to have 
girls of that age protected, but in vain. 
Now, the appalling revelations of the Pall- 
Mall Gazette have so called attention to the 
facts in the case that the law will be likely 
to receive some modification. 

A girl is now held to be, as a boy is, an in- 
fant in the law until the age of twenty-one. 
Neither of them can either buy or sell or 
make a valid contract in regard to other 
things? Why should girls be made legal- 
ly able to contract in so grave a matter. 
when they may not legally buy a doll 
with the promise to pay? 

One is shocked to read the facts as set 
forth by the Pall-Mall Gazette, and which 
it aflirms it is able to prove. Hardly less 
is one shocked to know that all women are 
without votes, while the framers of, and 
the sticklers for, the law which does such 
injustice to little girls, are law-makers in- 
vested with full political power. 

As good sometimes comes out of evil, it 
is to be hoped that the light now let in upon 
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these places of vice and cruelty will result 

in the repeal of the law now complained 

of, andalso of the infamous ‘Contagious 

Diseases Acts.” i B. 
coe 


TIMES CHANGE. 


One hundred and thirty years ago on the 
20th insi., Rebekah Nurse was hung in Sa- 
lem as a witch. ‘This year the third annual 
observance of the day will be held by her 
descendants. ‘There will be addresses by 
Rev. Fielder Israel, pastor of the First 
Church in Salem, of which church Rebek- 
ah Nurse was a member when arrested on 
the 24th of March, 1692. and by Rev. C. 
B. Rice, of the First Parish Church of 
Danvers (Salem Village), the church of 
Samuel Parris, in whose house and family 
the witehcraft delusion which swept over 
Salem born. <A collection will be 
taken,during the exercises at the church,to 
defray the expenses of fencing, and of the 
perpetual endowment of, the burial lot of 
Rebekah Nurse. 

A monument will be dedicated with ap- 
propriate services. So great are the 
changes time makes in opinions held at va- 
rious stages of human development. 

Suffragists only bide their time. The 
value of their cause is sure to appear, 
however opposed or derided now. L. 8. 
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WANTED---A PRINCIPLE. 


In a sevond letter from Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham printed last week, he asks us to 
point out any “principle,” moral or po- 
litical, on which woman suffrage can be 
demanded. We will name three. 

Principle 1. ‘Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you.” 


This golden rule covers the whole ques- | 


tion. “Put yourself in her place.” 
Would Mr. Frothingham be willing to be 
asubject and a member of a subject class? 
If so, he lacks self-respect; if not, he has 
no right to impose that position upon 
women, thousands of whom feel the injus- 
tice as keenly as he could do if the case 
were his own, and annually petition for its 
removal. 

Principle 2. **We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men (human beings) 
are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights (the rights of women equally 
with men) governments are instituted.':de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Women are “governed.” 
and the only form of political consent 
known in a republic is the ballot. Any 
individual or any class deprived of the bal- 
lot is governed despotiecally, in violation 
of this fundamental principle of represen- 
tative government. 

Principle 3. ‘Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” Women are taxed, but 
are denied representation. Every woman 
and every man is taxed, paupers alone ex- 
cepted. ‘The poor washerwoman is taxed 
on her tenement, on her soap, on her 
washtub, on her food and clothing. ‘The 
price of every commodity is increased and 
regulated by taxation. So long as a wom- 
an, even the very poorest woman, is denied 
a vote, she is tuxed despotieally, in viola- 
tion of this fundamental principle of repre- 
sentative government. 

What is a vote? Lucy Stone thus de- 
fined it twenty years ago: ‘It is the author- 
itative expression of rational choice in re- 
gard to principles, measure?, and men. 
Have women the capacity for rational 
choice? No man will affirm that his 
mother lacks that capacity. If the wom- 
an he has chosen for his wife is a fool, the 
argument lies as much against his capaci- 
ty to make a rational choice as against 
hers, and should put them both in the cat- 
egory of excepted persons.” 

By common consent of civilized nations, 
women are recognized already.as voters.in 
a multitude of cases. They vote as stock- 
holders in banks, in railroads, in manu- 
facturing corporations. In the greater 
corporations called governments, muni- 
cipal, county, State, and national, women 
are equal stockholders with men. All 
their God-given rights of person, property, 
and family are invested in these corpora- 
tions. Therefore governments are unjust 
so long as women are excluded from the 
polls. 

History teaches the same lesson. In 
every form of government which preceded 
the republic (the youngest and noblest of 
them all), women have been recognized 
as politicalequals. In amonarchy women 
have been monarchs, in an aristocracy, 
aristocrats. Shall the republic alone hold 
woinen in perpetual vassalage? The anal- 
ogies of history are all against it. 

Every extension of the suffrage ever 
made in any age or country has been on 
the whole a benefit. Negro suflrage has 
made over the rebel South within twenty 
years in the likeness of republican liberty, 
and has transformed the chattel slave into 
a citizen. Woman suffrage is working 
successfully, so far as extended, to-day, 
in three American Territories and thirteen 





States. in Great Britain, in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario, and in many European cities. 

But, it is said, women are “not identical 
with men.” Granted. And for that very 
reason men alone cannot adequately rep- 
resent women. <A political aristocracy of 
sex is class-legislation. in its subtlest and 
most odious form. A representative dem- 
ocracy must represent the people, and one- 
half of the people are women. 

H. B. B. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN---A QUESTION FOR 0. B. 
FROTHINGHAM AND OTHERS. 


Mounps, MADISON PARisH, LA., } 
JULY 12, 1885. j 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Writers opposed to impartial suffrage 
have from time to time made the assertion 
that “the women of the South were not 
willing for the late war between the States 
to stop when it did, and that had it been 
in their power, they would have continued 
it some time longer.” 

This seems to me to be without proof. 
No war meeting was ever held by women 
in any part of the so-called Confederacy, 
and no woman ever wrote an article of 
suflicient force to attract attention, favor- 
ing the prosecution of the war. How do 
these persons who animadvert on the war 
policy of Southern women arrive at their 
opinions ? 

I am brought to ask this explanation, 


just at present, from an expression used 


by Rey. O. B. Frothingham, in his letter 
published in your issue of July 4, which 
reads as follows: 

“We saw this in our civil war, when the 
women of the South kept the flames alive, 
long after the strife was seen to be des- 
perate.” 

I respectfully ask Mr. Frothingham for 
facts that will justify such a statement. 
Individual women, suffering from losses of 
friends and property, were often very im- 
moderate in their expressions of resent- 
ment; but that,if they had been allowed a 
vote, it would have been used to carry ona 
war longer than it had a fair chance of sue- 
cess, does not necessarily follow. It will be 
found that when such sweeping declara- 
tions are made, either North or South, the 
names of responsible women in the South 
never appear in connection with them, 
and they are not entitled to more credit 
than sweeping expressions in regard to 
features and characteristics. ‘The late 
Gen. McPherson once remarked to your 
correspondent that ‘‘the sympathies of 
women were not likely to go with an in- 
vading army tothe extent that they would 
stay with an army acting on the defensive.” 
I presume he would have said the same of 
all non-combatants, and he certainly meant 
nothing disparaging to the female sex, in 
either section. ‘The number of marriages 
between Southern girls and Federal 
oftivers or army attachés alone goes far to 
contradict this charge of uncontrolled ani- 
mosity on the part of the former. Ex- 
cluding occasional violent expressions 
from irresponsible par.ies, what evidence 
can Rev. Mr. Frothingham, or any other 
person, bring, that, as a class, women at 
the South were either so unwise or so 
unfeeling as to favor a war, the issue of 
which would most probably be disastrous 
to their nearest and dearest interests ? 

Assertions of a similar kind have been 
made several times by correspondents in 
vour paper, and frequently elsewhere, but, 
so far as I know, have hitherto remained 
unchallenged. I will take it as a favor if 
you will publish this letter. in which I de- 
sire to make my own protest, and to ask 
for something like a reason from those 
who have taken such a position in regard 
toa matter on which they appear to me 
very poorly informed. 

MARIA I. JOHNSTON. 


oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AN EQUILIBRIUM. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In an article in the JOURNAL of the 11th 
inst. it is manifest that the writer, Mr. O. 
B. Frothinghan. is in doubt upon the sub- 
ject which is the leading one in all your ef- 
forts to advance the good and progress of 
our social life, a life full of unsettled prob- 
lems. He seems desirous of finding “a 
principle that is antecedent to proof, that 
contains the essence of all proof,” ‘ta fun- 
damental principle, abstract, self-evident, 
independent of testimony, evidence, expe- 
rience, reasoning, of intrinsic validity, 
which envelops the whole case.” 

This bold requirement seems to me to 
deprive you of all plea whatever, but ney- 
ertheless I think you can find in the estab- 
lished laws of Creation a fundamental prin- 
ciple that will certify the truth which he 
is desirous to acquire. ‘That principle is 
the equilibrium pervading everything 
created, even to the very ultimate of all 
things. That equilibrium is produced and 
preserved in a multitude of ways by an ac- 
tive and reactive force, acting together for 
the purpose. It exists in all mechanical 


operations. Galileo knew that, when he in- 
vented the clock, with its weight and pen- 
dulum; the same in our watches. by a dif- 
ferent arrangement, is every day before 











our eyes. In all vegetation is the root | Pacitic. As we look up and down the cor. 


force, with the regulator, the branches, act- 
ed upon in one case by the earth, in the 
other by the atmosphere. Our own life is 
sustained from day to day by the action 
and reaction of the heart and lungs, aided 
by solid and liquid food; our own f ee- 
will is regulated by the understanding, for 
better or worse; the progress of society is 
maintained ouly by the conservative and 
progressive elements always and every- 
where found therein. In the mineral king- 
dom it requires the acid and alkali to pro- 
duce the neutral Human na- 
ture is not exempt.from the same law, as 
illustrated by the man and woman. Now 
which is the regulating power in this in- 
stance, and which is the controljling pow- 
I will leave you to discuss the status 
that the one and the other occupies, but it 
is very clear that society will never become 


substance. 


er? 


perfected until woman has— justice?” no! 
but the vote to regulate the man’s vote, 
Society will never become perfected until 
woman unrestrictedly becomes one of the 
that found in every 
creation of God, 


two powers are 
A CONSERVATIVE, 
On PROGRESSIVE, AS THE CASE MAY REQUIRE.) 
Cambridge, Muss. 
. ooo - 


N. E. WOMEN’S CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the N. E. Wom- 
en’s Club, May 30, 1885. the Education 
Committee reported as follows: 


The Committee on Education report that 
they have taken charge of seven meetings 
of the Club. 

The tirst meeting took place on Monday, 
November 24, when we had the great pleas- 
ure of listening to Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, whose subject was ‘Steps in Politi- 
cal Education for Women.” 

Mr. Clarke laid great stress on the ne- 
cessity of clear thinking, in order to recog- 
nize the difference between principle and 
expediency, and to be able to separate the 
really important questions from those 
smaller side issues which are made prom- 
inent by wily and ignorant politicians. 
‘The paper was listened to with great inter- 
est, and the speaker was plied with ques- 
tions—largely from those of our members 
who are preparing themselves for the com- 
ing time by their studies in political econ- 
ony. 

Prof. J. M. Langley spoke to us on ‘*he 
Results of Co-Education,” particularly in 
the University of Michigan. He stated 
that no harm has arisen trom this experi- 
ment; no sign of any inherent difference 
in the brain power of the two sexes had 
appeared under this common test. [n their 
work together the boys and girls showed 
no decided difference of capacity: that is, 
there were not certuin studies in which the 
boys excelled, and others where the girls 
naturally took the lead. ‘The girls rather 
tended towards literature and belles- 
lettres; but perhaps more from the influ- 
ence of social or outside pressure, or habits 
of thought than from inherent fitness. 

On Monday, January 26, Hon. J. W. 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, spoke on 
**Industrial Education in Public Schools,” 
taking a somewhat different view from 
others who have spoken to us on that sub- 


ject. 


Mr. Patterson showed some of the dif- 
ferences which exist between the school 
system as applied to cities and that in use 
in country districts and towns. He con- 
sidered industrial training much more nec- 
essary and practicable in large cities where 
children are massed together, than in the 
country, where some of the schools con- 
tain but a dozen children, and where every 
boy is of necessity a ‘Jack at all trades.” 

February 23, Mr. Theodore D. Weld 
spoke on **The Nation, Its Rights and Du- 
ties.”’ This paper was devoted to questions 
which concerned the condition and the de- 
velopment of the colored races, and led to 
an interesting talk on that subject and 
others connected with it. 

By what must be called a happy acci- 
dental arrangement, the next paper in this 
series was read on March 23, by Mr. A. H. 
Grimkeé, an accomplished member of the 
Suffolk Bar, born a slave in South Carolina, 
whose subject was ‘John C. Calhoun.” It 
would hardly have seemed possible a few 
years ago that a meeting could be held, in 
which colored men and white men—the 
slave and the abolitionist—could, quietly, 
‘almly, and dispassionately, discuss the 
life and character of that distinguished 
Southern statesman whose views on the 
subject of slavery were at such variance 
with theirown. After the reading of this 
most interesting paper there were remarks 
made by veteran abolitionists, an army 
ofticer, a colored judge of this district, and 
others, winding up with what was char- 
acterized by one of our members as ‘the 
laying « wreath of laurel upon the grave 
of Calhoun, by a son of William Lloyd 
Garrison.” 

On Monday, April 27, Prof. Wim. 'T. 
Harris read a lecture on ‘The Education 
Demanded by City Civilization.” In this 
age of railroads, newspapers, and tele- 
graphs. Mr. Harris considered that city 
limits virtually embrace almost the entire 
country; and the interests of one section 
of our country are no longer isolated, but 
become the interests of all. 

Under these conditions the education 
needed is that which enables us to compre- 
hend readily, and grasp firmly, the broad 
principles which underlie our complex so- 
cial life, and to sympathize with the life 
of the world. Even material interests rest 
upon this quiet intelligence, and a mere 
training in handicrafts, or one which does 
not lift us out of petty local interests, no 
longer suflices either for public or private 
welfare. 

On Monday, May 25, our attention was 
-alled away from the South of the past, to 
the West of the present and future, by 
Col. Henry Stone, who gave us a history 
of Pacitic Railroads, notably the Union 





ner of our morning paper devoted to “sales 
of stocks,” we are apt to imagine that rail- 
roads and mining corporations are institu. 
tions entirely devoid of sentiment, and that 
their transactions are confined to tights be. 
tween “Bulls” and "Bears," of which we 
read, but which we bave neverseen. Col, 
Stone took us out of that mysterious re. 
gion. and after having told us the pictur- 
esque story of the building of these roads, 
the struggles thas had been made, and the 
difficulties which had been overcome, he 
showed us the benetits that have accrued, 
and will more and more accrue, to the 
whole country from the uniting the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific. He even went so far as to 
suggest that the easiest way for Eng and 
and Russia to adjust their difficulties peace- 
ably was to unite in building «a railroad 
from St. Petersburg. passing through 
Vienna, and terminating in the centre of 
Afghanistan. 
THE GROUPS. 

The Botany Class, now a veteran, and 
the oldest and most steadily continued of 
all the groups, keeps on the even tenor of 
its way. It numbers some twelve or tif- 
teen members, all told, and meets regu- 
larly the whole year round, and so far 
from tiring of their pursuits, or from hay- 
ing “learned all there is to know,” as some 
have suggested they must have done by 
this time, they find always an increasing 
interest, more wonders and beauties, and 
feel that they are just at the beginning, 
and have opened the door just a little way! 

The class in “Political Economy” has 
met once a fortnight through the season, 
beginning in November, and closing last 
week. We have spent the winter in read- 
ing and discussing with much animation 
Henry George’s book “Poverty and Prog. 
ress.” The average attendance has been 
about eight orten only We find the study 
very interesting, and hope more will join 
this class another year, as we intend to 
continue the study. Women ought to know 
something of these great questions which 
underlie the most important and pressing 
problems of the day. 

The senior class in English Literature 
resumed their work, November 13, 1884, 
clearing up a field already twice traversed, 
as will be seen by the following report: 
To the Chairman of the Work Committee : 

The class in English Literature, organized in 
the winter of 1883 and ‘84, have continued their 
studies with increased interest, reviewing the 
writings of many of the principal authors from 
Chaucer's time to Edmund Spenser. They pro- 

ose commencing their next course of readin 

ov 2, 1885, at 2 P.M. ‘The lesson, Edmund 
Spenser's “Fairy Queen.’’ This class is small, 
and from uncontrollable circumstances the at- 
tendance has been irregular; we invite the co- 
operation of other members ot the class. 

C. M. 8. Frazar, 
(For the class.) 


Turning their backs on the *Johnsonian 
Age” with the old year, they entered on 
the “Age of Revolution” with the new 
year. ‘Taking a glance at the Scotch phil- 
osopher, Stewart, representative of the so- 
salled common-sense school of philosophy, 
and the utilitarian philosopher, Bentham, 
they passed on to the novelists of that 
age, devoting the last three months to the 
female novelists, closing the long list with 
the name of **Maria Edgeworth!” 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


ParIs, FRANCE, JULY 3, 1885, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

That general favorite of the play-going 
public Sarah Bernhardt, has involved her- 
self so deeply in debt, partly by personal 
extravagance, partly by unlucky specula- 
tions, that all her belongings, seized by 
her creditors, have just been sold off by 
auction. Her luxurious Paris residence in 
the artistic Avenue de Villiers, her beauti- 
ful seaside chalet at Havre, the other resi- 
dences that had been in her possession, to- 
gether with their sumptuous fittings and 
furniture, pictures, statues, china, silver, 
etc., and her costly clothing and jewelry, 
all have been either seized or voluntarily 
made over by her to her numerous credi- 
tors, who are, it is said, far from being in- 
demnitied by the proceeds of the sales of the 
various properties of the wilful, eccentric, 
but clever diva, who has now to begin the 
world again, with impaired health, shat- 
tered nerves, and a generally sad and troub- 
led outlook. 

The Grand Opera has just brought out a 
new and important work, viz., the Si- 
gurd of the composer Reyer, which was 
performed in Brussels, two years ago, with 
brilliant suecess, and has now achieved as 
signal a triumph here. ‘lo ensure the suc- 
cess of this first performance before the su- 
preme critics of the musical Areopagus, 
the new managers of the French Opera en- 
gaged the creatress of the chief female 
role, Mme. Caron, and the two other lead- 
ing artistes of the Brussels cast, to whose 
zeal and talent the success of the opera in 
Brus-els was so largely due. The verdict 
of Paris has fully confirmed the favorable 
judgment of Brussels in regard to them. 

The plot of Sigurd, a grand opera in four 
acts and nine tableaux, words by Du 
Locle and Blau, music by Reyer, has been 
drawn from that inexhaustible collection 
of ancient songs that has so often been 
called the “German Iliad,” the Niebelun- 
gen-Lied ; but the writers have not followed 
the myth exactly as recounted therein, and 
have considerably altered the legend. In 
the first act we learn that the heroine, be- 
trothed to a warrior, Gunther, by her 
brother, the king of the Burgundians, is 
secretly in love with an unknown warrior 
(Sigurd), who delivered her from a posi- 
tion of great peril, but whom she has never 
seen before nor since. ‘The wiles of her 
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mother-in-law, the love-potion administer- | 


ed to Sigurd to cause him to fall in love 
with the first woman he sees after swal- 
lowing it (he sees the wrong woman and 


falls in love with her), the mixed-up mar 


riages Which ensue from this mistake, the | 


scenes of war, of feasting, of despair, the 


brides being wedded to the wrong war- | 


riors, the intervention of the goddess Fri- 
ga, ete., ete , make up a series of striking 
spectacular seenes, partly in Burgundy, 
partly in an enchanted forest in Iceland, 
where Sigurd works wonders with an en- 
ebanted horn, partly in a splendid palace 
with terraces, sunsets, swans, and wur- 
riors,—the geographical situation of which 
is left vaguely to the imagination of the 
The deceit that has be: un prae- 
tised on Sigurd, who was in with 
Rrunehild, to make him fallin love with 
Hilda, whom he has married by mistake, 
thanks to the love-potion, having at length 
been revealed to him, he repudiates Hilda 


spectators, 


love 


in a puroxysm of fury, and is assassinated 
by a warrior devoted to ber. The same 
blow kills Brunehild, and the two lovers 
are burned on the same funereal pile. 

The music of this new drama is rich, 
majestic, striking. perfectly in unison with 
the weird and tragie details of the plot. It 
is quite free from all trace of Wagnerian 
ism, and places the composer in the first 
rank of living meestri. The main feature 
of the performance, splendidly got up and 
with scenery of great beauty, and striking 
accessories faithfully rendering the Mero- 
vingian era, in which the tragedy takes 
place, was the splendid singing and equal- 
ly splendid acting of Madame Caron, whose 
consummate mastery of stage effects elicit- 
ed enthusiastic applause from her auditors, 
her exquisite singing completing and en- 
hancing her conquest of the difficult au- 
dience before whom she appeared, for the 
first time, in a peculiarly difficult and try- 
ing role, which she sustained, in’ every 
way, to perfection. The other performers 
were at their best, and shared the triumphs 
of the evening. Some of the scenes are of 
wonderful beauty, especially the flaming 
palace of Brunehild, in which a novel and 
striking effect is produced by the combina- 
tion of steam with Bengal fire; and, 
among the painted scenery, the lake, with 
mountains in the distance, across which 
Brunehild is borne in her bark, drawn by 
swans, threw the house into a paroxysm 
of admiration. A singular but interesting 
effect is ulso produced, in the music of the 
ballet that is danced by the warriors of the 
king and the court ladies, during the mar- 
riage festivities, by the musical clashing 
of the warriors’ swords, accompanying the 
music. 

It may be noted, en passant, that the ap- 
proaching exhibition of all the musieal in- 
struments of all ages and nations of which 
ithas been possible to secure specimens, 
promises to give us, among its other fea- 
tures of Interest, performances of the mu- 
sic of the epochs and instruments thus rep- 
resented; a programme which, if success- 
fully carried out, will excite and gratify 
the interest of all lovers of the tuneful art. 

A. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Whirling away from the close, hot city, 
up through the winding valleys ablaze 
with sunlight and bright with flowers, I 
reached Port Jervis. Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Mead, an indefa‘igable worker, had urged 
my coming, and although circumstances 
made a large meeting impossible, a few 
earnest souls met in the hotel parlor for a 
conference. Among those present was Mr. 
William Il. Crane, a young lawyer. ‘To 
him was submitted the question as to the 
legal right of women to vote in this State. 
He gave it as his opinion that there was 
nothing in statute law to probibit them 
from claiming and exercising the right of 
suffrage, and volunteered to accompany to 
the polls, this fall, a band of women who 
pledged themselves to offer their votes. 

The next day brought me to Goshen, 
where Mr. Harrison W. Vanney had been 
instrumental in arranging a meeting. Mr. 
Vanney himself was unfortunately absent, 
but Mr. W. H. Wyker, a young lawyer, 
and his beautiful wife were most kind. 
Mr. Wyker presided at the meeting, which 
was held in the Court House. 

During my speech, Vol. I. of the Revised 
Statutes lay open before me, and I aston- 
ished my hearers, many of whom were law- 
yers, by pointing out that sections one and 
two of Chapter VI.. which formerly con- 
tained the sex qualification for voters, had 
been repealed, and that there was no bar- 
rier in the way of women’s voting to-day. 
I reviewed the course of Hon. Andrew 
J. Greene, the member of Assembly from 
this district, who voted against the bill last 
Winter, and advised the women to work 
against him this fall. 

The following resolution 
mously adopted : 


was unani- 


Resolved, That we call upon the judges and 
inspectors of election in this town to receive the 
votes of women citizens at the election this fall, 
and we heartily rejoice that the Empire State is 
to be the first to secure the blessings ot freedom 
to all her people.” 


. 
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After adjournment, several ladies came 
to me to promise that they would offer 
their votes at the State election, 

The next day brought me to Wood- 
bourne, in Sullivan County, where a large 
assembled at the church in the 
Dr. John R. Robinson presided, 
and made a most felicitous opening speech, 


audience 


evening. 


declaring that if woman suffrage had in- 
deed come, he was prepared to accept it 
gladly. After my own address, Mr. Isaac 
Jeliff made some forcible remarks, pledg- 
ing himself to aid the women in their 
efforts to vote. ‘The resolution was adopted 
with enthusiasm, and many women seemed 
very much in earnest in claiming their 
rights. 

Saturday I reached Freeville, in Tomp- 
kins County, and was the guest over Sun- 
day of Mrs. Eliza D. Crittenden. ‘Two meet- 
ings were held here, one to discuss the po- 
litical, the other the moral, aspects of the 
question. There are many progressive peo- 
ple in this vicinity, and among my audi- 
ences were persons from many adjoining 
villages. 

Mr. Otis E. 
Crittenden promised active aid in calling 
out women voters. Rev. E.R. Wade. who 
made an eloquent speech at one of the 
This 
campaign bids fair to be one of great im- 
portance, L. DD. Be 


Wood and Mr. George L. 


meetings, also promised assistance. 


oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 

[tis with deep regret and sadness that 
we record the departure of Mrs. Maria 
Weston Chapman, who died suddenly of 
disease of the heart, at her home in Wey- 
mouth, Mass .on Sunday morning, July 12, 
at the age of seventy-nine. Thus passes 
away one of the most remarkable women 
of our time. She belonged to a large and 
gifted family (Weston), of Pilgrim de- 
scent, and was boru at Weymouth on the 
26th of July. 1806, receiving her early edu 
cation in that town. She always recalled 
with great pleasure the instruction she re- 
ceived there from Mr 8S. P. Miles, the late 
accomplished teacher of the English High 
Schoo! in Boston. Later she went to Eng- 
land, and there, by the aid of masters in 
the family of heruncle, Mr. Joshua Bates, 
and afterwards at school, her education 
was finished.. Returning to America with 
her unele in 1828, she became in 1829 what 
was then called the lady principal of ‘the 
Young Ladies’ High School,” just estab- 
lished by Mr. Ebenezer Bailey, whose name 
is well known and honored as a teacher in 
the city of Boston. Some ladies may be 
still living who can trace their first love of 
bovks and literature to the enthusiastic in- 
terest with which she was wont to speak 
on these subjects. | ut she was connected 
with Mr. Bailey’s school only a year, as, in 
1830, she was married to Heury Grafton 
Chapman, of Boston. Here, in 1834, she 
was irresistibly drawn into the anti-slavery 
cause, then in its infaney, and speedily be- 
came one of its foremost directors. In- 
deed, she may be suid to have been among 
the necessary leaders of the agitation. Ever 
on terms of the closest friendship with Mr. 
Garrison, she rendered him invaluable sup- 
port in the early and struggling days of 
the Liberator. She did not found the Bos- 
ton Female Anti-Slavery Society, but she 
became the life of it, and was one of the 
joost conspicuous figures at the meeting 
which was mobbed by “gentlemen of 
property and standing” in October, 1835, 
herself confronting the recreant mayor of 
Boston and reminding him of his duty to 
suppress the mob. Of this memorable oc- 
‘asion she wrote an account called “Right 
and Wrong in Boston,” first of a series 
having a similar title, in which the history 
of that turbulent epoch is now to be sought. 
she was indefatigable with her pen, report- 
ing meetings, writing articles, and not sel- 
dom verse; and founded the Liberty Bell, 
an anti-slavery annual of a distinctly liter- 
ary character, to which her large European 
acquaintance drew many admirable con- 
tributions from abroad. The only instance 
in which she addressed a public audience 
from the platform was in the midst of a 
howling mob surrounding Pennsylvania 
Hall, in Philadelphia, before it was burned 
by the rioters, in 1838. On this, and 
on all similar occasions, she displayed 
serene and dauntless courage. In 1840 oc- 
curred the great schism in the anti-slavery 
ranks, on the question of allowing women 
an equal share in the conduct of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, and the defeat 
of the evangelical opponents of women’s 
right to vote and hold office in the Society 
was due in no small measure to Mrs. Chap- 
man’s labors. The minority, foreseeing 
their defeat before they were deposed from 
the management of the Society, dishonest- 
ly transferred the Emancipator, the official 
organ of the Society, to one of their own 
members. A new organ was indispensa- 
ble. and Mrs. Chapman’s liberality, energy. 
and extraordinary executive ability pro- 
duced the National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
and maintained it by providing the ways 





and means through the instrumentality of | 


annual fairs, festivals, ete 

In all these efforts she had the fullest 
sympathy and co-operation of her hus- 
band, who became the treasurer of 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 
they devoted their lives to the cause of the 
slave as people usually devote themselves 
to their own aflairs only. ‘They gave time, 
money, labor, thought. and personal effort 
in the most unsparing manner; and oppo- 
sition, misconstruction, and calumny they 
passed by as things of naught. Bat in 
1840 Mr. Chapman's health failed; his 
lungs were attacked, and he was ordered 
to Hayti, it not being safe ac that time for 
abolitionists to visit the Southern States. 
Mrs. Chapman accompanied ber husband 
to Hayti for two consecutive winters, but 
all her care and devotion were in vain, and 
she had the grief of losing an infant child 
during her Mr. Chapman died 
in the autumn of 1842.) Mrs. Chapman 
then resumed her anti-slavery labors in 
Joston until 848, when she went abroad, 
chietly with a view to the education of her 
three children, She took up her abode in 
Paris, and by writing and correspondence 


absence, 


and collections for the anti slavery bazaars 
still assisted the great work, returning 
finally to America in 1856, 

Mr. Lowell, in that delightful rhymed 
letter of his, describing an Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar at Faneuil Hall and the celebrities 
of the cause there assembled, drew her 
portrait with his usual felicitous touch : 

“There was Maria Chapman, too, 

With her swift eyes of clear steel-blue, 
‘The cotled-up mainspring of the Fair, 
Originating every where 

‘The expansive force, without a sound, 
That woirls «a hundred wheels around; 
Herself meanwhile as calm and still 

As the bare crown of Prospect Hill; 

A noble woman, brave and apt, 
Cuw.a’s sybil not more rapt, 

Who might, witb those tair tresses shorn, 
‘The Maid ot Orleans’ casque have worn ; 
Herseit the Juan of our Are, 

For every sbatt a shining mark.”’ 

Mrs. Chapman also took a deep interest 
in the cause of peace, and was co-editor, 
with Mr. Garrison and Edmund Quincy, of 
the Nor-Iesistant. the organ of the New 
England Non-Resistance Society, during 
the years 1839—1842. As far as her 
peace views permitted, she labored earn- 
estly for the North during the civil war, 
and saw, with intense satisfaction, the last 
vestige of slavery destroyed; and she was 
among those who agreed with Mr. Garri- 
son in thinking the work of the anti-slavery 
societies, as such, ended when the war ter- 
minated in universal emancipation. Since 
that time she has come before the public 
only as the literary executor and biog- 
rapher of Harriet Martineau, with whom 
her ardent friendship began in 1835, dur- 
ing Miss Martineau’s visit to this country. 
But although, for the last twenty years, 
her life has been one of quiet, almost of 
seclusion. her interest in art, literature, 
the condition of women, and all the topics 
of the present day, continued unabated. 
She was remarkable for her stately beauty, 
which she retained to the very last, along 
with her vigor of mind, her vivacity and 
esprit. During the last four months she 
has been reading with daily delight the 
proofs of the forthcoming ‘Life of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison,” which reviews the 
disinterested labors of herself and her asso- 
ciates in a once odious and persecuted 
“ause, 

Mrs. Chapman met with severe trials in 
the death of her only son, Henry Grafton 


* Chapman, of New York, who married a 


daughter of Hon. John Jay; and of her 
younger daughter, Mrs. Edward Dicey, 
the wife of the well-known London jour- 
nalist; but these, like all her trials, were 
borne with the firmness and resignation 
that made part of her character. Her only 
surviving daughter is the wife of M. 
Auguste Laugel, of Paris. G. 
- eee = 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The president has appointed Mrs. Mary 
M. Force postmaster at Selma, Alabama. 

Edwin Arnold’s next book is a version 
of part of Mahabharata, and entitled ‘The 
Soul Celestial.” * 

Rev. C. W. Wendte has resigned the 
pastorate of the Channing Memorial 
Church at Newport. 

Forty persons will be able to stand or 
sit comfortably in the head of M. Bar- 
tholdi’s statue of Liberty. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell returned to 
Boston just eight years after he left it. 
He remained three years in Spain and five 
years in England. 

Mrs. Olive Wright, of Denver, Colorado, 
reports woman’s work as progressing 
rapidly in silk culture, mineral wealth, and 
grain-producing farms. 


Seventeen telephones and four electric 


the | 





clocks, the property of the Providence Tel- | 


ephone Company, were destroyed by light- 
ning ut Woonsocket, Monday. 

The **Woman’s Realm” department of 
the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette is quoted 
extensively both at the East and at the 
West, and is evidently appreciated. 
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VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES,  - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - ° - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, - . 


LINOLEUMS, ~~ - 


$1.50 
$1.00 and $1.25 
50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 
65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





a Waist. 
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Patented, 






Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned............... $225 
“ Whole “ “™ BSoft.. « 398 
Misses’ o “« « Boned.. 175 
“ ee CO © BOR cccccccccccccosce 150 
Children’s and Infants’....... Secccccces eocece 75 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
| Of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tae Woman's 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
| For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 


| Directions for Measuring. 


and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) intends to stay with friends at 
Lynn, Mass., during a part of the summer. 

One of the prettiest sights in Cambridge 
is Col. Higginson on his trieyele with his 
little daughter sitting behind him enjoy- 
ing the ride, straight as a grenadier. 


The Chicago Public Library, now eleven 
years old, contains 111,621 volumes, and 
has the largest number of readers of any 
library in the country except that of Bos- 
ton. 

(Jueen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone have 
sent personal thanks to Mrs. Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, for her fearless and faith- 
ful exposure of the sins which, under cover 
of law, are committed against little girls. 


‘The Countess Dudley is said to own the 
handsomest dessert set of china in London, 
it having cost some £10,000. Then comes 
the Duchess of Sutherland, who has one 
valued at £6,800. 

The letter of Governor Warren, of 
Wyoming Territory, addressed to a Massa- 
chusetts representative, affirming the suc- 
cess of woman suffrage in that Territory, 
is quoted with satisfaction by suffrage 
journals in England. 

The late Robert Treat Paine bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to Harvard Col- 
lege, reserving from the income $250 per 
month to be paid to his wife during her 
lifetime. Mrs. Paine has waived the pro- 
vision in the will, and will require her 
lawful share. 

Mr. Perley King, a bachelor farmer of 
Peabody, Mass., who died June 25, at the 
age of seventy-three years, bequeathed 
$500 to the Peabody Woman Suffrage Club. 
He also left $1,000 to the Benevolent Soci- 
ety of the town. - A few months before his 
dec: ase he had given the Old Ladies’ Home 
the sum of $2,500. 

In the forthcoming biography of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison which is in preparation by 
his sons, there will be portraits of most of 
the early abolitionists. In some cases the 
youthful faces are given such as they were 
when the long strife began, and, in other 
cases, the faces grown old and worn in the 
work. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bish- 
op of London, Cardinal Manning. of the 
tomish Church, and Samuel Mosley, lib- 
eral member of Parliament, have consented 
to serve on the committee to examine pri- 
vately the evidence on which the Pall- Mall 
bases its charges and to report conclusions 
to the public. 

At the Leeds Board of Guardians 
(England), on June 10, out of thirteen 
candidates for the registrarship of births 
and deaths, an appointment worth £70 per 
annum, Miss Elizabeth Rider was elected 
to the vacancy. It was stated that there 
were only two cases in the United King- 
dom in which the office was filled by 
women. 


. 


The women of Ottumwa, Iowa, pre- 
sented to the city government a petition 
bearing 792 names of women asking the 
enforcement of the dramshop laws. ‘The 
council passed a resolution that the prayer 
of the petitioners be complied with. But 
the mayor declared, in a written speech, 
that it was not his duty. The women 
were not voters.— Manistee Standard 


Miss Cleveland’s book is issued simulta- 
neously in London and New York. The 
subjects discussed are ‘George Eliot’s 
Poetry.” ‘*History,” **Old Rome and New 
France,” ‘Charlemagne, “Chivalry,” 
‘Jeanne D’Arc,” * Altruistic Faith,” **Ree- 
iprocity.” and “The Monastery.” Most of 
these were originally prepared as lectures 
and read before the Elmira Woman's Col- 
lege and other seminaries. , 


” 


In Baltimore, a few days ago, a man 
was found guilty of beating his wife, and 
was promptly sentenced to be whipped, to 
pay a fine of ten dollars, and suffer impris- 
onment for one year. ‘The salutary statute 
permitting the use of the lash in punish- 
ing wife-beaters has been in existence 
for three years in Maryland. ‘The law, it 
is fair to presume, will operate as a re- 
straint upon the cowardly and brutish men 
who beat their wives. , 

At the Unitarian Conference lately held 
at Sioux City, lowa, women shared in the 
proceedings, in a way to do one’s heart 
good. ‘len or more women were welcomed 
as delegates. Rev. Mary A. Safford read 
a paper on ‘The Future of Unitarianism ; 
Its Out-Look.” The devotional meeting 
was led by Miss Ida C. Hultin, of Algona, 
and altogether it seemed to be the very 
state told by St. Paul where “there is 
neither male nor female, for all are one in 
Christ.” 

Nantucket, which was the birthplace of 
Lucretia Mott and of Maria Mitchell, has 
now Miss Baker as a settled minister. ‘The 
Sunday schools are presided over by wom- 
en, and as an entirely new thing, it has 
a lady’s passenger express. A young 
woman who preferred fresh air to “doctor's 
stuff,” and who must have one or the other, 
carries parties for drives all over the 
island, or from point to point, and so pays 
her way as she regains her health. 

Suppose all the tramps, loafers, vaga- 
bonds, paupers, and drunkards who have a 
right to vote, should stop work, how much 
would society and business matters be hurt 
thereby? Suppose all the women who are 
employed as teachers, clerks, bookkeepers, 
physicians, telegraphers, stenographers, 
type-writers, etc., who cannot vote, should 
stop work, how would society and business 
affairs be hurt thereby? Mark the con- 
| trast, and then think of it.— Temperance 
Review. 
+o o— 











Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hoods Sarsaparilla as a 
building up and strengthening remedy. 
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BY E. A. KINGSBURY. 


If the morning clouds are heavy, 
And the wild winds fiercely blow, 
Levelling the stately pine tree, 
And the lilies, where they grow; 


If the mid-day sun is sultry, 
And the earth is parched with heat; 
If the song-bird droops in silence, 
With no voice for carols sweet ; 


If the night comes, dark and gloomy, 
With no stars to light the sky, 

With no gentle breezes whispering 
Of a good time bye-and-bye ; 


If, from infancy to manhood, 

And from that to fourscore years, 
Life ie but a scene of sorrow, 

Full of want and pain and tears; 


Still we bravely truat the future, 
Still with firm clastic tread 
Walk the path marked out before us, 
Whereso’er we may be led. 
Well we know that storms and tempests 
Serve to make us bright and strong, 
And the darkness and the silence 
Will give place to light and song. 
“oe - 


WILD ROSES. 





BY Cc. A. B. 


On nature's clock, that rune a year, 
Whose hands steal on to strike no bell, 
Wild roses once again appear, 
Winsome as poets cannot tell. 
But where is she that loved these flowers, 
For whom I plucked them every day ? 
The dial numbers all her hours; 
What is their charm, her bloom away ? 


Do they not miss their steadfast friend ? 
Without her, on each lonely stem, 

Their fragrance to the breeze they lend, 
Which with them sings her requiem, 


In vain does every leafy fold, 
My once fond sacrifice, put on 
Tints ruddier than virgin gold,— 
The sanctifying temple gone! 
Better than Cain or Abel brought, 
My firstlings from the ledyy field. 
I miss the punctual shrine I sought 
The altar sinks, the tomb is sealed, 


O faithless heart, the roses say,— 
As to His band the Master said,— 

The soul in dust will never stay! 
Have we not risen from the dead ? 


Are there no pastures o’er my fence, 
Clearings and groves I cannot spy? 

Far as may go this glassy sense, 
Untravelled windeth still the sky. 


Each plant’s ascension here below 
Foreshows full paradise above : 
An upper spring for truth we sow, 
A blossom from each grain of love. 
—Advertiser. 
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WORKING-DAYS. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





A-wooing you came with your dulcet voice, 
Your manner so knightly and debonair; 
Who would not proudly have made your choice, 
When you wove ber garlands so rich and rare? 
It was well enough in the courting time 
When your tongue spoke only in tuneful praise, 
With love-words set to a silvern rhyme; 
It is other now in the working-days. 
Could ever she dream, that gentle girl, 

When you pledged her the tenderest care for life, 
That your brow would knit and your lip would cur! 
When she, poor child, was your wedded wife? 

Would the pretty maid have been swift to yield, 
Caught in the toils of your winning ways, 

Had a rift in the future’s veil revealed 
The gloom that should shadow the working-days? 


*Tis easy to carry the hardest load 
When two who share it in mind are one; 
*Tis pleasant to clamber the roughest road 
With a friend who is cheery trom sun to sun. 
But crushes the burden with aching weight 
If only the weaker that burden raise, 
And bleak the path, in the frost of fate 
When jars the music of working-days. 


O holiday suitor, so brave and trim, 
So gay of mien and so soft of speech, 
Pray what is your ring but a fetter grim 
To the wife who is learning what tyrants teach? 
Would it cost you much her home to bless 
With the love you promised, the love that stays— 
A strength and a sweetness through all the stress 
And all the strain of life’s working-days! 
—Haryper’s Bazar. 


- toe. —_—— 
ELSIE'’S TRUNK. 


Mr. Ralph Sunfold was sitting before 
the kitchen fire. He always went into the 
kitchen of a winter evening. In her secret 
heart, Aunt Phedya believed that it was to 
enjoy the light and warmth of the huge 
open fire. 

And really Aunt Phedra‘s kitchen was a 
cozier and more comfortable place than 
most parlors, with its red-and-black striped 
rag-carpet, its tall clock in the corner, and 
yellow-washed walls all festooned with 
shining tin, and the big, cushioned chair in 
the corner. 

He was sitting before the fire, as we 
said before; and Aunt Phedra was indus- 
triously picking yellow leaves off the tish- 
geranium in the window. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Phedra, “she’s com- 
ing back, or she wouldn't have sent her 
trunk.” 

“No,” said Mr. Sunfold, “I 
not.” 

“And I'm heartily sorry,” added Aunt 
Phedra. 

Mr. Sunfold replaced on the fire-dogs a 
log which had rolled off, and asked in 
rather a low tone: 

“Why?” 

‘*Because you are determined to marry 
har,” said Aunt Phedra. 


presume 
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| “And why shouldn't | marry her, Aunt 
Phedra?" 


nephew. 

**Because she is a heartless little flirt,” 
said she. ‘And I am sorry I ever adopted 
her and brought her here to break the 
hearts of half the young men in the coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Sunfold laughed. 

** Let them take care of their own hearts.” 
said he. ‘That is no business of mine. 
She loves me, and only me, and that is 
enough.” 

“Tl am not so sure of that,” said Aunt 
Phedra, with a spice of malice. “She is a 
regular coquette, Elsie Bennett is, and she 
may jilt you as well as another.” 

“In that, Aunt Phedra,” said the young 
man, slowly, “I am sure that you are mis- 
taken.” 

“Tam only repeating what people say,” 
retorted the old lady. “However, that’s 
neither here nor there. She told me to 
open her trunk as soon as it came, and get 
out the black silk dress pattern, and send 
it to the dressmaker’s. I think,” Aunt 
Phedra added, incidentally, “that a black 
silk for a girl of Elsie’s narrow 
means is simply a piece of extravagance. 
Yes, Ralph, | know what you're going to 
say,—If a girl teaches school and earns 


dress 


her own money, she has a right to spend 
itas she pleases.’ But that doesn’t alter 
the common sense of the matter. And she 
never sent the key.” 

“Then you can’t open it,” said Ralph 
Sunfold. 

“Unless,” said Aunt Phedra, producing 
a prodigious ring of different-sized keys— 
“unless one of these happens to fit I 
borrowed ‘em from Luke Smith's wife, 
whose husband used to be in the locksmith 
I wish, Ralph, you'd come into 
I'm so afraid of 


business. 
the next room and try it. 
breaking the lock.” 

“Certainly, Aunt Phedra,” said Ralph 
Sunfold. 

If he couldn't see pretty Elsie’s dimpled, 
blooming self, to he able to do something 
for her was the next best thing; and he 
followed the old lady with alacrity into 
the adjoining apartment, where a battered 
trunk stood against the wall, like a levia- 
than in repose. 

“She must have been dreadful hard on 
her new trunk,” sighed Aunt Phedra. 

‘*Baggage-smashers! suggested — her 
nephew. ‘One can'ttravel without having 
one’s things torn to pieces. Where are 
your keys, Aunt Phedra?” 

He knelt before the trunk. the old lady 
standing solicitously by, as one key after 
another was tested, without any apparent 
success. 

“Pin afraid we shall have to give it up,” 
said Ralph. ‘Stop! here is one more on 
the ring. Eureka! We have it—the very 
thing! 

‘Well, I declare!” said Aunt Phedra, as 
the young man lifted the heavy lid and 
balanced it against the wall, “if that wasn’t 
sheer good luck! Now for the black silk 
dress pattern and the trimmings. Eh— 
what? <A gentleman's photograph—two 
of ‘em? <A box of cigarettes? I do hope 
Elsie hasn't got the nasty habit of smok- 
ing, like those dreadful Cuban ladies one 
reads about. A red silk smoking-cap and 
a pair of Turkish slippers” 

“Stop, Aunt Phedra!” said Mr. Sunfold, 
who had grown very pale. ‘*‘We have no 
right to pry further into another person’s 
belongings.” 

Aunt Phedra turned upon bim, like an 
enraged lioness. 

“She wrote me to look into her things,” 
said she, ‘and I'm looking. AndI’m glad 
I looked; for as sure as you live, Ralph 
Sunfold, Elsie Bennett, my adopted daugh- 
ter, has got married on the sly, and these 
are her husband's things, packed in among 
hers.” 

“But that is impossible,” said straight- 
forward Ralph Sunfold. ‘She is engaged 
to me.” 

*“O Ralph, Ralph!” cried the old lady, 
bursting into the slow, agonizing tears of 
old age, as she let her head fall on her 
nephew’s shoulder, ‘‘don’t think any more 
of her. She's a jilt—a heartless coquette! 
O my boy, my boy! she never was good 
enough for you!” 

Mr. Sunfold turned silently away. He 
would have pledged his life for the truth 
and purity of little Elsie Bennett; but 
what did these mute witnesses mean—the 
testimony of the laughing, handsome pho- 
tographs,. with the silky moustaches and 
the dark, audacious eyes? 

“What are you doing, Aunt Phedra?” he 
asked, with his attention at last attracted 
by her quick, sudden motions. 

“Shutting up the trunk,” said the old 
lady, brusquely. “Il send it back to her 
at once. I'll not have such brazen-faced 
doings in my house!” 

“No, Aunt Phedra,” said Ralph, reso- 
lutely. “If either of us leaves the house, 
it must be I. Elsie has a right to the shel- 
ter of your roof. She is your adopted 
daughter"—— 








“From this moment,” said the old 


Aunt Phedra wheeled around to face her 





lady, sharply, “she is nothing more to 
me!” 

A cloud had come over the soft starlight 
of the autumn night; and sad wind moaned 
among the yellow leaves that had drifted 
along the roadside; and Mr. Sunfold, sit 
ting sadly by the fire, felt as if his whole 
life were darkened over and changed. 
Aunt Phedra, opposite to him, was knit- 
ting mechanically away with compressed 
lips and ominously grave visage—and 
neither spoke. 

Sweet and sprightly, a laugh sounded 
on the frosty silence outside, a merry foot- 
step tripped up the three stone steps, and, 
like a gale of fresh, pure air, in fluttered 
Elsie Bennett herself—Elsie, with cheeks 
painted the softest carmine by the brush 
of the great Frost Artist, brown tresses 
escaping from under the brim of her 
black hat, and eyes sparkling like blue 
jewels. 

“TI thought I should take you by sur- 
prise,” said Elsie, looking triumphantly 
around. “One of the trustees is 
dead, and we've got a vacation until Mon- 
day. So [ took the first train, and here I 
am. And, dear me, what's the matter?” 
as, for the tirst time, she perceived the in- 
scrutable change in the faces of Mr. Sun- 
fold and Aunt Phedra, “Ils anybody sick? 
Has anything happened?” 

“O Elsie, Elsie!” said the old lady, 
‘how can you stand there looking us in 
the face so calmly?” 

“Wh shouldn't [, Aunt Phedra?’ said 
the girl, glancing from Ralph to the old 
lady, and then back again. 

Sunfold stepped forward and took her 
hand. 

*Aunt Phedra,” he said, “I would 
pledge my existence on her truth and sin- 
cerity !" 

**But I don’t understand you,” said El- 
sie; **I don’t know why—” 

At this moment there was a resounding 
tattoo on the door, 

**Who’s that?” eried Aunt Phedra, who 
had worked herself into a state of nervous 
excitement so great that the appearance of 
a flying dragon on the scene would searce- 
ly have been beyond her expectations. 

Mr. Sunfold went to the door. There, in 
a flapping felt hat, and a dingy bottle- 
green suit, stood the individual who com- 
bined the three professions of stage-driver, 
express-man, and mail-carrier to the village 
of Brixbury. He might at one time have 
possessed a last name, but no one knew 
what it was, and he was universally known 
as “Simeon.” 

“I’ve made a mistake,” said this gentle- 
man, taking off the felt hat to scratch his 
head. ‘I left young Squire Tulip’s trunk 
here this morning, and sent the young la- 
dy’s to Tulip Hall. And here it is, in the 
wagon, if ye'll just lend a hand, mister, to 
get it out.” 

“My trunk at Tulip Hall!” cried Elsie. 

“Squire Tulip’s trunk here!” shrieked 
Aunt Phedra. **Then that accounts for the 
cigarettes, and the smoking-jacket, and the 
—and oh, goodness, Ralph!” clutching 
nervously at her nephew’s sleeve, ‘*we've 
been and broken into a strange man’s 
trunk! Do you suppose they'll arrest me 
for burglary?” 

But Mr. Sunfold only laughed—his 
heart was so light that he could have 
laughed at anything now—and as he help- 
ed old Simeon bring the pretty little-zine- 
covered trunk in, he glanced merrily at 
his aunt. 

**T don’t believe we shall find any con- 
traband goods here, Aunt Phedra,” said 
he. 

**But what are you talking about?” said 
Elsie. 

And while Aunt Phedra was getting 
tea, Ralph told the little school-ma‘am 
all. 

*“Tea’s ready!” said the old lady, pres- 
ently, putting her lavender-ribboned cap 
into the room. 

‘Stop a minute, Aunt Phedra!” said the 
young man. ‘Before we go to tea, | want 
you to give your consent—formally, mind 
—to our marriage!” 

“Yes, yes!’ said the old lady; *[ con- 
sent.” 

“With all your heart?’ mischievously 
demanded pretty Elsie. 

“Yes, with all my heart!” said Aunt 
Phedra, and she looked as if she really 
meant it. 

**Recause,” said Aunt Phedra to herself, 
**T have done her injustice in my heart.”— 
Selected. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


The following patents were issued to 
women during the week ending June 30, 
1885: 

Lydia J. Cadwell, Chicago, Ill., Appa- 
ratus for treating the products of render- 
ing-tanks. 

Lydia 5S. Purington, Westboro’, Mass., 
Corset. 

Anna Dormitzer, New 
Window-cleaning chair. 

Charlotte A. Gandill, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Lady’s skirt-protector. 


York, N. Y., 





1885. 


WAR AND WOMEN. 


We always speak as if women and war 
were the two things most remote from each 
other in the universe, and yet Shakes- 
peare, the all-knowing, classes them to- 
gether as twin types: 

“More pangs and fears than wars or women 

have.” 

His supreme woman, in the ordinary and 
typical Cleopatra — the arch-co- 
quette before whom the petty coquettes of 
Howells, or even those of Cherbuliez and 
‘Tourguénefl, are but as butterflies beside 
some superb macaw—is in many respects, 
however she may disavow it, a military 
heroine. Her quick surprises, her changes 
of plan, her sudden triumphs, are all parts 
of an instinctive strategy which is the habit 
of her life. When she retreats, it is not 
from fear, but because she has won the 
prize for which she played, and knows that 
her Antony will follow her. She is al- 
ways a heroine to those who know her 
best, her maids of honor—in spite of the 
proverb—and this although they have seen 
her die a thousand times for a matter of 
less moment. Her whole life is a series of 
those “alarums and = excursions” with 
which Shakespeare always represents war 
as accompanied, and with which Wagner. if 
he had turned Shakespeare into opera, 
would no doubt have liberally diversitied 
his stage scenes. When she falls into 
Cresar’s hands, the conqueror of the world 
can simply capture, but not hold her; she 
eludes and deties him—vainyueur du vain- 
queur du monde, 

Yet no one need go to dramatists or 
novelists for proof of the essentially mili- 
tury nature of woman if he happens to 
have before him the strategic resources, 
let us say, of a little maiden about four 
years old. All the combined vicissitudes 
of **wars or women” are pretty sure to be 
represented in her small and fascinating 
personality day by day. So shy and mute, 
perhaps, with strangers that she will not 
even receive from them the dearest treasure 
—a fig, a banana, a kitten—without the in- 
tervention of «a more familiar hand, it yet 
needs but a little patience and a rigid let- 
ting alone to make her advance upon the 
stranger, and gradually put forth wiles ir- 
resistible to subdue him for her own. And 
on the domestic war-path what an Indian 
strategist, whata fairy Apache or Com- 
anche, is she! Advancing, retreating, now 
daringly impetuous, now impenetrably ret- 
icent, watching her opportunity, availing 
herself without remorse of the slightest 
sign of yielding. flooding the object of at- 
tack with the sweetest acquiescence just 
where he looked for resistance, and then 
making a sudden stand precisely where he 
dreamed of no opposition and had not so 
much as a gun planted—this indeed is war; 
this is formidable soldiery indeed. ‘There 
may be wise strategists who would be inva- 
riably a match for all this, and would fight 
it out on that line’ throughout the season. 
I only know that in such a contest [ oecea- 
sionally find myself caught and over- 
whelmed and routed and sabred quite as 
effectually as any of tho-e unfortunate 
Balaklava gunners of whom Lord ‘Tenny- 
son sings. So faras Lam concerned, the 
famous military criticism on that charge 
of the Six Hundred is reversed; it may not 
be glorious, but it certainly is war. 

The truth is that the only reason why 
woman has ever been regarded as an unmil- 
itary being is because people do not know 
enough about war. In thinking of an 
army they think only of 
“The swift sharp crack of rifle-shots in woods, 

The far-off thunder of besieging guns.” 

But woman, truly speaking, represents 
neither of these; she is simply the cavalry 
foree of the universe, leaving to man the 
dogged infantry advance, the firm intrench- 
ments. What seems less like grim-visaged 
war than acavalry reconnoissance? ‘Ihere 
is no slow movement of ordnance, no 
dark masses of marching men; but there 
is just a gleam of light falling on a glitter- 
ing sword-hilt in the edge of the woods, 
or the white flicker of a horse’s fetlogks 
ona distant hillside; the signs of a force 
that is not a force, but a menace of indeti- 
nite danger; something that appears only 
to disappear, has no tixed advance, no sul- 
len adherence to a plan, but only an inti- 
nite adaptation, an inexhaustible persis- 
tency; a force that has as little seruple as 
an Indian about running away, and yet has 
no more notion of being beaten off than a 
mosquito; that hangs upon the army’s 
flanks unresisting, yet resistless: this is 
cavalry. Now a world without woman 
would be an army with the cavalry left 
out. 

‘Thus much for the military resources of 
womankind when applied to the bloodless 
warfare of common life. It is fortunate 
that, when contests in the field begin, she 
is usually a non-combatant, and that the 
instinct of merey and of home tends to 
throw her on the side of peace. Even these 
influences have no doubt their limitations. 
Many periods and events—-mediveval tour- 
naments, French revolutions, Greek insur- 
rections, Spanish bull-fights, Indian wars 
—have shown these softer habits to be 
easily laid aside. But, after all, so little 
of the zest and glory of war comes to wom- 
an, while its cruel inroads upon the home 
belong so especially to her, that she must 
needs be permanently committed on the 
side of peace. For her the terrible glamour 
of the battle-field has no direct power; it 
is the reverse side of the picture that is al- 
Ways nearest; and she knows, as no man 
knows, how the agony of a great struggle 
reaches to the remotest farm-house. Dur- 
ing the civil war a friend of mine, who had 
been temporarily worn out with hospital 
and sanitary service, sought utrer relief by 
going into the very quietest rural region, 
where even the newspapers should not 
penetrate. Just before reaching her des- 
tination upon the little railway branch. the 
train stopped at a station so small that 
there was not a person or a building in 
sight. She leaned out, and saw the con- 
ductor helping a wounded soldier out of 
the car. ‘The train whirled away, leaving 
him apparently alone in the quiet valley 


sense, 
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leaning on his crutches; but my friend 
looking from the window, presently saw 4 


| solitary woman driving a farm-wagon 


down the hill to take the poor fellow home, 
That little remote valley was as truly q 


| scene of war as Gettysburg or Antietam: 








but it was that part of the scene which wag 
reserved for women’s eyes. All over the 
land, North and South, every secluded 
spot had. first or last, its similar experj. 
ence; and itis impossible that the influence 
of women should not be, in the long run 
opposed to war.—T. W. H., in Harper's 
Bazar. 
“ee 

GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Some one once asked Victor Hugo if it 
was not very hard to write poetry. “It js 
either very easy or it is impossible,” was 
the reply. 

Do not think of knocking out another 
person's brains because he differs in opin- 
ion from you. It would be as rational to 
knock yourself on the head because you 
difler from yourself ten years ago.— Horace 
Mann. 

It is good to be unselfish and sencrous; 
but don’t carry that too far. It will not 
do to give yourself to be melted down for 
the benefit of the tallow trade; you must 
know where to find yourself.—George Eliot, 


Mr. Cable's reply to the critics of his ar- 
ticle, “The Freedman’s Case of Equity,” 
was finished last May, but owing to its 
length it cannot appear in the Century till 
the September number of that magazine, 
Mr. Cable's new essay on the freedman 
will be entitled **The Silent South.” 


A tine example of anti-climax occurs in 
aspeech of the Mahdito an Arab mob: “I 
have come to ask you,” the orator began, 
“to make a supreme effort to rid your 
country of the English hordes with which 
itis at present afflleted. You have borne 
too long with a people who reject the true 
God and steal your fowls.” 


A Chinese candidate for baptism proved 
his understanding of the Christian doctrine 
of love and forgiveness in the following 
vatechism: “If you were attacked on the 
streets,” he was asked, **by one of the bad 
men who persecute you and call you names, 
and if he were to throw a brick at you and 
it should cut your head and make the 
blood flow down your face, would you love 
that man?* The Chinaman answered 
quick as a flash: ‘Lf would love the man, 
but I'd hate the brick."’"—Jndianapolis Sen- 
tinel. 

A lady traveller in Washington ‘Territory 
has been watching the gentlemen of the 
territory to see if they are as gallant as is 
the manly wont to women as voters. She 
says that a more courteous class of men 
dloes not exist, and gentlemen tell her that 
the more power and independence the la- 
dies possess, the more honored they are 
by the opposite sex, who feel the need of 
gaining and keeping their respect and 
good-will.— Yakima (W. T.) Farmer. 


Juliano de Souza, the chief of the semi- 
royal State of Wydah, who possesses u 
fully equipped battalion of women watr- 
riors, is a tall, broad-chested man, with a 
brownish complexion and striking face. 
Souza’s son was educated in an English 
boarding-school, and was married by a 
French priest, although the king is a fetich- 
worshipper. His six thousand Amazons 
are nominally his wives, and they form a 
body-guard which is said to be superior to 
the regular soldiers in courage, discipline, 
and loyalty.—Hurper’s. 

It was often said during the war that 
Mrs. Lincoln did not sympathize fully 
with her husband in his anti-slavery feel- 
ing, but I never believed this concerning 
her, and have good reason for being con- 
firmed in my impression of her by the fact 
that when Mr. Lincoln died, and she was 
about leaving the White House, she se- 
lected his favorite walking-cane, and said: 
“I know of no one that would appreciate 
this more than Fred Douglass." She sent 
it to me at Rochester, and I have it in my 
house to-day, and expect to keep it there 
as long as I live.—Frederick Douglass, in 
Sunday Herald. 

It is cheering to note that in New Eng- 
land the education of women is rapidly 
coming to the front. At Harvard, Miss 
Brown, of the Annex, has led the entire 
college in all its departments, in rank. 
She passed the examinations to enter on an 
equal footing with her brothers, has taken 
instructions from the same _ professors, 
though of course at separate recitations, 
leads them all in rank, and gets the recog- 
nition of being, not in the college, but in 
the porch. She cannot take a diploma, 
but she can have a certificate of testimony 
of what she has done. Does she need the 
certificate so much as the college needs— 
well, not the alumna, for that would not 
be constitutional — but the student?— 
Christian Union. 

Senator Edmunds says, in a letter ad- 
dressed to an Indian graduate of the Car- 
lisle School: **I shall be glad at the next 
session to do anything in my power to 
make a general provision that any Indian 
who chooses voluntarily and in some form 
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al way to renounce his allegiance to his 
tribe and «-sert his desire to become «a citi- 
yen of the United States, with all its rights 
and responsibilities, may But 
senator Edmunds refuses to do ‘anything 
in his power” toward securing a general 


do so.” 


provision to enable a woman to become a 
citizen by voluntarily and formally assert- 
ing her desire to do so. He is kinder to 
the Indian man than to the white woman. 
= w Northwest. 

Of course the tirst feeling in England in 
regard to the Pall-Mall Gazette disclosures 
jsto damn the editor who had the hardi- 
hood to expose this rottenness. 
crimes too dreadful to speak of, and yet the 
public sense of their enormity is deadened 
py efforts to suppress their publication and 
diverted to indignation at the means taken 
to inform and the public. We 
trust that this assault upon the newspaper, 
if its statements are facts, will be but tem- 
porary, and that the manhood and woman- 
hood of England will ultimately make it- 
self heard in behalf of social puritication.— 
Springfield Republican. 


arouse 


How rapid a progress the women of the 


Here are | 


South are making in the matter of educa | 
tion is well shown in the University of Mis- | 


sissippi. It was but a few years ago that 
the University was thrown open to girls, 
but in that time they have forced them- 
selves to the front, and this year they won 
all the prizes. A young lady has won the 
first honors, and will consequently be the 
yaledictorian. The senior will be 
represented by a young lady among the 
speakers, as will also the juniors, while 
among the competiters for the sophomore 
prize declamation is still another of the*fair 
sex.” ‘The experiment tried at Oxford ad- 
mitting girls to the university with the 
sume privileges as the male students can 
therefore be pronounced a success. —New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


AN UNHAPPY Day. 


class 





Celia and Lelia West, thirteen-year-old 
twins and motherless, were getting ready 
togo to school. Lelia thought of the new 
geography which she needed, and trem- 
blingly said to her father: **Could I have 
the money for my geography this morn- 
ing, father?” 

Mr. West rummaged in his desk and did 
not answer. Lelia tried again. 

“Miss Berry said I must lose two credits 
if I did not have a book of my own next 
geography day.” 

“Why can’t you use Celia’s ?” 

“She has to study at the same time I 


0. 

“Then why don’t you louvk over the book 
together?” 

“Why, we don’t sit together, father, and 
ifwe did, Lam so near-sighted and she is 
so far-sighted that we can't read together.” 

Mr. West put his hand in his pocket 

Lelia looked cheerful), withdrew it, and 


resumed his writing (Lelia looked de- 
pressed), 
“Lelia,” said Celia. **we shall be late.’ 


“Father!” said Lelia. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Sixty-two cents,” said the girl, with re- 
viving hope. 

“Can't you get it for less at some sec- 
ond-hand book-score 7° 

*“O father, 1 don’t know where to go, 
and it’s twenty minutes of nine, and I 
haven't time to wait any longer”— 

Mr. West rose and took his hat and coat. 

“Won't you please let me have it, fa- 
ther?’ 

“First it’s pens,” said Mr. West, pettish- 
ly, “then pencils, then drawing-paper, 
then crayons, then a geography, then it 
will be something else. | can’t stop another 
minute—ought to be at my office now. 
Get along the best you can. Should think 
you thought I was ade of money,” and 
the man of business disappeared through 
the door, leaving Lelia with tear-tilled eyes 
and a reddening face. She silently put on 
her hat and cloak, and left the house with 
Celia. Mr. West considered school-girls 
superfluous appendages to the order of this 
world, and their wants invariably unreas- 
onable. It was probable Lelia would ob- 
tain her geography later, but not till she 
had undergone much humiliation. 

“Never mind, Lelia,” said her sister; 
“you can take mine till school begins.” 

“T think it is a perfect shame!” burst 
out Lelia. ‘Father can afford to buy me 
that book just as well as not, and he means 
to, but I have got to ask and ask, and beg 
ind beg, and finally not have it till the 
term is half over! It is too bad, and I 
don't care if I never learn another lesson 
as long as I live!" 
_It made Celia unhappy to see her twin- 
Sister in this frame of mind, so she held 
her peace and the two walked quietly to- 
gether till some other girls joined them, 
chattering like sparrows. Lelia, however, 
dropped behind, wondering bitterly what 
Possible excuse she could present to her 
neener for not obtaining a geograniy. 

resently a friendly voice behind her said, 
“Good-morning, Lelia,” and a_ friendly 
hand lifted her bundle of books. ‘The 
OWner of the hand and voice was a neigh- 
hor, a lad of fifteen, who had always been 
Welcomed with a cheerful word and smile; 
but Lelia instantly remembered an injune- 
ton which had been given the day before 
'n school, and she looked more doleful 
than ever as she said, **O Will, don’t be of- 
fended. will you? But yesterday Miss Ber- 
'y said no girl must come to school accom- 
binied by a boy, to carry her books or 
‘ything else, so you see I must have my 
books again. I’m very sorry.” 
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“All right.” said Will. “If my room is 
better than my company, why didn’t you 
say so before?” 

He walked off whistling, and poor Lelia 
sighed, and her books became as heavy as 
her heart. The schoolhouse was reached, 
studies began, and Lelia was busy, conse- 
quently, not unhappy, till the geography 
hour commenced, 

take your geographies,” said Miss Ber- 
ry to the class. “Lelia West, why are 
you idle?” 

[have no geography.” 

And why have you no geography ?” 

Lelia was silent; she could not say be- 
fore the class of sixty listening girls that 
her father refused to buy one. Miss Ber- 
ry perhaps took her silence for sullenness, 
for she said sharply, You will lose two 
eredits for not having the book, and two 
more for not answering a question. ‘Take 
your seat, and remain after school till you 
have acquired the lesson.” 

Lelia sat down with a stricture in her 
throat and her eyes blurred. ‘The hours 
went on, school was dismissed, and Lelia 
sat alone in the great school-room trying 
to apply her mind to the neglected lesson. 
Yet not alone, for as she said to herself 
over and over again, The principal rivers 
of Asia“’— she felt a warm breath on her 
cheek and a light clasp of her hand, and 
her own Celia whispered, **Miss Berry said 
I might wait for you, and hear you recite ° 

The new preceptress proved partial and 
given to prompting and favoritism, so 
Lelia found herself walking towards home 
much sooner then she had expected, and 
she felt quite composed. The dreaded 
geography hour was over. Celia chatted 


| cheerfully as they tripped’ homewards to- 


gether, and Lelia said. as they entered the 
house, "I thought this was going to be an 
unhappy day, but IT guess the worst of it 
Is over 

Poor Lelia! the day was only half gone, 


| and a great cloud was to spread over her 





| hud never seen it. 


| the story before her classmates, and is | 


sky. Another school session of two hours 
was held inthe afternoon, and Lelia found 
herself at her desk, energetically studying 
a parsing lesson, for it was Friday after- 
yoon, and on Friday afternoons it was 
customary for the teacher to relax a little 
during the last half-hour from the usual 
routine of work, and interest her pupils in 
conversation, or perhaps read to them 
from some interesting book; this always 
being provided she was satistied with the 
deportment and recitation of the class. 
Lelia knew well what to expect this after- 
noon, ‘The week before, Miss Berry had 
commenced an English story, which con- 
tained the history of some young girls at 
the shore. The great ocean with its myriad 
attractions was a s'ranger to Lelia; she 


to the end, if they succeeded in learning to 
swim, if the heroine’s blistered hands, 
caused by pulling an oar, recovered, and 
if the green veil which was carried out to 
sea by a boisterous wind, was ever found; 
so Lelia parsed with vigor, and the after- 
noon drew to a close. Books were put 
away, desks arranged and the pupils as- 
sumed a listening attitude when Miss 
Berry said with a slight smile. We will 
have no more lessons this afternoon, and I 
will read to you the continuation of the 
story which we commenced last week. 
Florence, did you bring the book?” 
Florence was the owner of the story- 
book, and she opened her desk immediate- 


love of reading and the interest she had 
manifested in the part of the story given 
the week before; she imagined that Lela 
had slyly borrowed the book, being ina 
hurry to finish it, and she determined that 
Lelia should confess her fault before the 
class; she was familiar with her pupil's 


| sensitive nature, and thought she kuew the 


| 





She longed to know if | 
the happy creatures in the story prospered | 


Way to compel a confession 
* Lelia,” said she, **l cannot believe you 
were ignorant of the whereabouts of that 


book. [| am obliged to insist on an expla- 
nation. When did you take the book?" 


“ET didn’t take it at all,” said Lelia, in- 
dignantly; “It found it under my desk, 
but not till it was pointed out to me.” 

Thereupon her opposite neighbor was 
cate hised, who could only say she saw 
the volume in question under Lelia’s desk 
and had pointed it out by a gesture with 
her hand. Miss Berry was puzzled, but 
reasoned that as Lelia had the book, no 
doubt she came by it wrongfully. Step- 
ping to the door and closing it upon possi- 
ble listeners, she said in her deepest tones, 
“Young ladies, a book has been taken 
from its lawful owner; it has been found 
in the possession of another person; this 
person steadfastly refuses to admit that 
she took it, although holding it in her 
hand this minute.” Lelia involuntarily 
dropped the book, which fell to the floor 
with a loud clap. ‘We will not,’ con- 
tinued Miss Berry, “regard this young 
person as a thief; we will hope she will 
acknowledge her fault and apologize to 
the school in general and to the owner of 
the book in particular.” 

A thief! Lelia felt a sharp pang strike 
through her whole system. She was con- 
scious of trembling violently, and of a 
hundred pulses beating in her brain, her 
hands, her feet. A current of heat seemed 
to rush swiftly over her, and Miss Berry’s 
voice sounded as if it came from a great 
distance. She had never fainted in her 
life, but believed she was about to do so, 
and sank down in her seat where she had 
been standing. 

“You need not sit until I give you per- 
mission.” said Miss Berry, angrily. 

The habit of obedience broughr Lelia to 
her feet again. She clung to her desk 
with one hand, and with the other covered 
her eyes from the curious gaze which she 
felt was projected upon her from all that 
sea of faces, although her near-sighted 
vision failed to discern it. She longed to 
know what Celia thought, but the width 
of the large schoolroom divided her from 
her twin. She wondered if she could be 
proven guilty of theft, and what would 
follow after. She dreaded, with an un- 
speakable dread, having the accusation re- 
peated at home in her father’s hearing. 
In after years, she could never understand 
how Miss Berry dared te bring such a 
frightful charge against a young girl of 
unstained integrity, but this thought did 
not now cross her mind; she only felt that 
circumstances were against her, and a 
thick cloud of misery slowly encompassed 
her. 

She still stood a target for inquisitive 
glances, while Miss Berry made arrange- 
ments for closing the session. for so much 
time had been lost that now there could be 
no story read that afternoon. ‘The various 
lessons were given out to be studied at 
home, a commendation bestowed on this 


| pupil, a reproof on that, when an interrup- 


ly, but shut it again and said in atone of | 


dismay, **l brought the book, Miss Berry, 
but it isn’t in my desk.” 
Look again,”’ said Miss Berry. 
Florence looked again. 
“Have you lent it to any one?” 
‘“*No'’m.” 


| ing their sats. 


tion occurred, caused by a visitor calling 
Miss Berry from the room. ‘*You may 
communicate, young ladie-,” she said, go- 
ing out. This meant the girls might whis- 
per or speak in a low voice without leav- 
None of Lelia’s neighbors 


| addressed her; she stood so motionless and 


| the room 


“Iias any young lady taken the book | 


from Florence's desk?” 
No one spoke. 
‘If any one wished to learn the drift of 


| now ashamed to confess it, she can bring 


the book to me and the offence will be 
overlooked, except that she will be expect- 


| cd to leave the room while the reading is 
| going on.” 


| and looked at her. 


Still noone spoke. The scholars looked 
at each other and at Miss Berry. 
feared she never should know the end of 
that story. A young Irish girl, Mary 
Maguire. who sat in front of her, turned 
Miss Berry once more 
addressed Florence. 

*Are you sure, Florence, that 
brought the book this afternoon ?* 

“Oh, yes’m, and Gertie Wood knows it, 
too, for she walked to school with me,” 
said Florence. 

Miss Berry looked perplexed. She hesi 
tated before she spoke again, and finally 
said: ‘It is my duty, young ladies, to say 


you 


pale, perhaps she awed them; but across 
came a familiar voice, much 
above the regulation pitch, saying : **Never 


| you mind, Lelia; I don’t believe a word of 


Lelia , 


to you that unless the culprit instantly , 


yields up the book, I shall commence to 
look through the desks, beginning with 
the head of the class; and after waiting 
aminute longer, she was as good as her 
word. She had examined seven or eight 
desks when Lelia’s attention was attracted 
by her opposite neighbor. who. signifi- 
cantly motioned down towards Lelia’s 
feet. There on the floor, partly covered 
by the folds of Lelia’s dress, lay the miss- 
ing book. Lelia knew it at once by its 





* 


bright red binding and gilt letters, and | 


rose from her seat with it in her hand. 

‘*Here is the book, Miss Berry,” she 
said. 

Miss Berry faced round. 

**Why did you not surrender it before? 
she demanded. 

**] didn’t have it,” said Lelia, her eyes 
opening wide. “I just found it on the 
floor.” 

‘Show me its exact location.” said Miss 
Berry. and Lelia obediently replaced the 
book where she had found it. 

*Do you mean to say you did not know 
the book was there?” 

“Yes'm,.” said Lelia, with 
front. 

‘How could it have got there without 
your knowledge?” 

**T don’t know,” said Lelia. 

Miss Berry was a strict disciplinarian, 
and it seemed impossible to her to allow 
a mystery of this kind in her school-room 
to go unsolved. 


‘ 


undaunted 


| 


-this monitor, but she liked 


it, and nobody else will, either.” It need 
not be added that this was Lelia’s usual 
champion, Celia. 

When Miss Berry opened the door to go 
out, she admitted a young girl who passed 
to the platform, took the seat which the 
teacher vacated, and, according to cus- 
tom, acted as monitor during her absence, 
Lelia was not particularly intimate with 
and admired 
her, and felt an additional pang at know- 
ing that she too would soon be cognizant of 
the late occurrences. She fancied she 
could hear her schoolmates nearest the 
platform acquainting the monitor with the 
circumstances, nor was she wrong; some 
young and untrained tongues could not re- 
sist telling the tale. She began to grow re- 
bellious and indignant. She tirmly resolved 
never to enter that school-room again, 
though sister should entreat and father 
command, Apologize, indeed! Let them 
all apologize to her! She uncovered her 
face and stood boldly up, and began to re- 
volve in her mind a defiant speech to be 
addressed to Miss Berry when she should 
return. ‘The speech, spite of herself, took 
a pathetic shape, but she determined she 
would not cry. and while winking her eyes 
and swallowing very hard, Miss Berry en- 
tered the room. 

The monitor instantly arose and surren- 
dered the arm-chair, and Miss Berry took 
possession. but before she could strike the 
bell for dismissal, the monitor claimed her 
attention. 

‘*[ think [ ought to say, Miss Berry,’ 
she began, in a voice which, though low, 
all in the room could hear, ‘that the book 
you thought Lelia West took, I saw Mary 
Maguire have at recess-time.” 

Here was a new development. Lelia 
thrilled with hope and fear. Mary Ma- 
guire said without apparent emotion, **No, 
I didn’t.” 

Florence, who had been sitting turning 
over the leaves of the book, which had b en 
passed to her some time before, now re- 
marked half audibly: 

“The book is here, but the valentine 
isn‘t.” 

Being called to account, she explained 
that she had used a small valentine as a 
bookmark. but it had vanished. 

Opposite Mary Maguire sat a young 
German girl who spoke English imperfect- 
ly, and understood it with difficulty. She 
had but just become aware of all the facts 


She recollected Lelia’s | in the case, and now said that she had seen 





Mary Maguire push the book along on the 
floor with her foot till Lelia’s dress cover- 
ed it. 

“Yer dirty Dutchman! d'ye like sour- 
krout?” said Mary Maguire, with disdain. 
Miss Berry silenced her, and walked down 
the aisle of desks till she reached Lelia’s, 
which she opened and examined. ¢ losing 
it, she turned to Miss Maguire's, and at 
once lifted a gayly-colored work of art, 
which she held out, saving: “Is this the 
valentine you missed, Florence?’ 

*Yes'm,” responded that young lady at 
once, 

A silence fell upon the room. Lelia was 
breathless, Mary Maguire apparently un- 
concerned. All eyes ae e upon Miss Ber- 
ry. as, with a flush rising to her face, she 
turned to Lelia, saying: ‘“*You may sit 
down my dear, It i. evident there has 
been a mistake, and you are fully exoner- 
auted.”’ 

Lelia sank Into her chair, completely 
tired out. She laid her arms on the desk, 
her face on her arms, and cried and cried, 
She knew not that the class was dismissed 
and left the room, that Mary Maguire was 
sent home in disgrace with a note to her 
mother, that Celia stood anxiously waiting 
in the hall with her sister’s hat and cloak 
in hand; but when Miss Berry saw no 
signs of the shower ceasing, she beckoned 
Celia to approach, which was done at a 
bound, and Lelia found herself dressed for 
the street by loving hands, her tears wiped 
gently awaye and, wonder of wonders! 
even the unapproachable Miss Berry herself 
walked towards home with the twins, while 
a beautiful bouquet that had stood on the 
teacher's desk all day was now in Lehia’s 
hands. And neighbor Will, passing them 
with his sister, quite unawed by the pre- 
ceptress, said with a smile and a touch of 
his cap, “‘Roller-skating to-morrow !” 

But Lelia had been too much shocked 
and excited. She ate no supper, nor did 
she sleep that night, and the morning found 
her with a raging headache and = sufticient 
fever to interest a physician; and geogra- 
phy-day rolled round once more before she 
entered the school-room again. 

~Oh dear! that geography!” she said to 
Celia, with a sigh, as the school-hour ap- 
proached “Tam sure if Mary Maguire 
wanted that story-book as much as L want 
a geography, | forgive her for taking it!” 

It is not definitely known what thoughts 
passed through Mr. West's mind as he over 
heard his daughter ; it is certain, however, 
that very soon afterwards, with all clouds 
chased from her smiling face, Lelia found 
some silver placed in her hand, and heard 
her father say, in unwontedly sympathetic 
tones, **I think my little girl had better 
find a geozrapby somewhere, and run no 
risk of another unhappy day.” 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
a taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one, It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
lloop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
mmarkable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove, 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that L was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
Jast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St.; Lowell, Mass, 








“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—£ditors Lowell Weckly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole. 
, some as a Dressing 

for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VOGL 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’”’—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its eflicacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Sealp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and waa com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair avout eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuapin, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pro- 
prietore, 349 Washington Btreet. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. Tergitory given.satisfaction guaran‘ eed 


Address -DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St., N. Y. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatmente 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Tlose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
BRYN MAWRK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885. For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885-86, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1516 Filbert St., 
Phila. 


’ 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 

The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M.D., Dean, 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 15,1885, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; ending May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispenearies of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL. M.D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKX Es— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, addreas 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SwaRTUMORE, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WAKD’s ISLAND HOMCZOPATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 

Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 

219 Weat 23d St., New York City. 











College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 

Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. Il. WILSON, M. D., Registra, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course, To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the = 7 
united with Boston University Schoot of Medicine. 
me... announcemente or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues. 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of exses of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so sirong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that Lwille-nd TWO BOTTLES PREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE JATISE on this disease, to any enfferer. Give ex- 

















veess & I’, O, aduress. DK. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 earl St. N. ¥. 
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A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 





To Young Women whoare ready for Work 

The memory of my own early aspira- 
tions leads me to address you. I desired 
financial independence, that is, to bear my 
own weight; and said with Archimedes, 
“Grant mea place to stand,” and sought a 
lever by which I might help to move the 
world. If this describes your mental out- 
look, let us confer together concerning 
your vocation. ‘There is none nobler than 
that of a teacher or a professor in an insti- 
tution for the higher education. But these 
ranks are overcrowded, and without decid- 
ed talent, some experience, or rare influ- 
ence, you risk much in making choice of 
teaching as your field of labor. 

Journalism is difficult and uncertain. 
Literature, without the highest order of 
talent, is hopeless. Lyceum lecturing has 
passed its prime, and the most gifted and 
famous alone can win in that arduous field. 
Public reading as an avocation for women 
is as much overcrowded as the legal pro- 
fession is for men. In music, vocal and 
instrumental, there is an absolute glut of 
the market, save for the highly endowed 
Moreover, in all these lines, the standard is 
rising so steadily and to sucha height that 
mediocrity, once endurable, is now hope- 
lessly condemned. ‘l'o be a fourth or even 
a third-rate musician is to have failed out- 
right. ‘lo paint daubs and call them pic- 
tures is a positive sin. ‘To murder the 
modern languages by false accent and 
atrocious grammar, hath not forgiveness 
in this world, But behold, all these things 
are done daily by droves of young persons 
who are blindly or ignorantly resolved 
upon the unattainable. 

The inventory I have outlined includes 
most of the higher occupations open to 
women, save one, and that is the broad, 
nay. the well-nigh boundless field of prac- 
tical philanthropy. Here, at last, the 
world is all before you, where to choose. 
There is a welcome from the best, for 
women, on the moral battle-tields of this 
busy age. Soldiers are needed, new re- 
eruits eagerly sought. No class of work- 
ers here outrank women in opportunity. 
dignity, or the rewards that a sincere heart 
prizes most. ‘lo be sure, wealth cannot 
be won here, but a moderate income, suf- 
ficient for current needs, is certain to all 
faithful and efficient workers. A noisy 
fame is not to be attained, but a thousand 
homes will be your own, and ten thousand 
hearts will bless and shelter you. Growth 
of brain, heart, and conscience is nowhere 
more certainly assured. ‘There is no one- 
sided development, as in purely intellectu- 
al work, but thought and sympathy go 
hand-in-hand. It isa home-like place fora 
woman's soul to dwell in, this golden har- 
vest-field of Christian work. The Ruths 
have been here long, as gleaners only. 
They have grown to be reapers at last. 
I might enumerate the societies for Home 
and Foreign Missions, Indian Reform, As- 
sociated Charities, and many other attrac- 
tive lines of work, but my present object 
is to win your attention to the Woman's 
Temperance Union as the most promising 
field of labor and reward that can be 
named for Christian women, young or 
middle-aged or old. Let me tell you 
something of its history and aims: 

The National Woman’s Christian ‘Tem- 
perance Union, with its thirty-eight auxil- 
iary State and nine Territorial Unions, be- 
sides that of the District of Columbia, is 
the largest society ever composed exclu- 
sively of women, and conducted entirely 
by them. It is now organized in every 
State and Territory of the nation, and lo- 
‘ally in all important towns and cities. 
Great Britain, Canada, and Australia are 
also organized, and Mrs. Mary ©. Leavitt, 
of Massachusetts, is making a preliminary 
reconnoissance for a World’s W. C. T. U. 
As a general estimate (the returns being 
altogether incomplete), we think the num- 
ber of Local Unions in the United States 
about 10,000, with a membership of about 
150,000, besides numerous juvenile organiz- 
ations. This society is the lineal descendant 
of the great Temperance Crusade of 1873-4, 
and is a union of Christian women of all 
churches, for the purpose of educating the 


young; forming a better public sentiment; 


reforming the drinking classes ; transform- 
ing, by the power of Divine Grace, those 
who are enslaved by alcohol ; and removing 
the dram-shop from our streets by law. 

In the order of evolution, the Depart- 
ments of Work are embraced under the 
following general classification : 1, Organ- 
izing: 2, Preventive; 3, Educational; 4, 
Evangelistic; 5, Social; 6, Legal. 

Eleven years of constant study and ex- 
perience have enabled us to reduce to a 
science the methods by which these de- 
partments have been made successful. 
These can be learned by active cv-opera- 
tion with the local society in your own 
town; by reading our weekly paper, The 
Union Signal, edited by Mrs. Mary B. Wil- 
lard, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago; ‘*The 
Pathfinder” (our hand-book), by Mrs. E. 
G. Greene, of St. Albans, Vt.; and by 
studying our National minutes and other 
practical helps to be had by addressing 
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Mrs. C, B. Buell, 16 East lith Street, New 
York. For a history of the origin and 
growth of this great movement, and some 
knowledge of its leaders, I refer you to 
my own book, entitled ‘Woman and Tem- 
perance.” 

Hundreds of women have already be- 
come experts in this branch of social 
science and religious activity. As organ- 
izers, National, State, Distriet, and 
County, they are kept constantly busy, 
and their income is provided by those for 
whom they labor. As local and State offi- 
cers, salaries are often paid, but not as a 
rule, and in but one office of the National 
Soviety. Nearly all these workers have 
learned to speak acceptably in public with- 
out manuscript or notes. ‘They are quiet, 
well-mannered, sensible who 
would compare favorably with the same 
number of teachers, artists, or musicians. 
Indeed, the majority of our leaders have, 
at some time, been teachers, but found the 
profession of gospel temperance workers 
broader, just as independent, and no less 
beneficent. By the efforts of our societies 
the teaching of physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the eflects of 
alcoholic stimulants and narcotics, has al- 
ready been introduced by law into the 
public schools of thirteen States. Kinder- 
garten (with temperance adaptations) is 
one of our departments, also Kitchen Gar- 
den, both departments helping to prepare 
those who teach in them, for the home 
cares which, later on, will come to most 
of our young workers. As corresponding 
secretaries of local unions, as private seec- 
retaries, clerks, and accountants, many 
are supporting themselves and helping the 
greatest of reforms; others, as organizers 
of Young Women’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Unions and Juvenile Societies. In our de- 
lightful **Flower Mission,’ as it will de- 
velop, there is great promise for willing 
hands, while our Temperance Literature 
and Press Departments offer the widest tield 
for cultured brain and skilful pen. As 
lecturers in our Departments of Heredity 
and Hygiene, many a young lady physician 
has added to her power, while girls who 
would gladly have studied for the minis- 
try have found a door wide open in our 
Gospel Temperance meeting, and creden- 
tials furnished by our Department of 
Evangelistic Work. 

Dear younger sisters, think about these 
things. ‘They are ‘‘true, pure, lovely, and 
of good report.” ‘Talk them over in your 
literary society, your C. L. SS C., your 
quiet hour with loved ones at home. We 
want you, and perhaps you have need of 
us. Before long we shall establish a 
Training Sehool with model W. C. 'T. U., 
Juvenile Society, Kindergarten, 


women, 


model 
Kitchen Garden, ete. 
in sufficiently large numbers, [am conti- 
dent some wealthy temperance friend 
would help us to a ‘local habitation” for 
this use, but we shall probably begin with 
a Summer Training School at some pleas- 
ant country resort. 

Having been so many years a teacher, 
before enlisting in this grand W. C. 'T. U. 
work, I have long meditated sending out 
this invitation to *tsweet girl graduates” 
und any others to whom it may be likea 
friend’s hand pointing to a safe and help- 
ful avocation. 

May our blessed Master guide you and 
lead you wisely to decide the sacred ques- 
tion of your work **For God and Home 
and Native Land.” 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Evanston, Jil. 


ooo 
OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
TWICKENHAM, ENGLAND, ) 

JULY 7, 1885. J 

Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The position of the woman's suffrage 
question in this country has necessarily 
been moditied by the recent revolution in 
politics. But we have no reason to appre- 
hend greater difficulties under the Tory 
leaders, many of whom are friendly to our 
cause, than those that existed in the Lib- 
eral Cabinet. Lord Denmau’s Bill in the 
House of Lords, to which I alluded in my 
last letter. has been set aside for the pres- 
ent, and it is very doubtful whether it will 
be again brought forward. 

The 22d of this month is the day now 
fixed for the second reading of Mr. Wood- 
all’s Bill for the extension of the franchise 
to women house-holders If a favorable 
division is obtained in the House of Com- 
mons on that day, it is quite possible, and 
by no means unlikely, that the measure 
may become law during the present ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

Meanwhile, there are many side winds 
that favor the safe arrival of our bark into 
this harbor. Among the most notable of 
these are the Woman’s Liberal Associa- 
tions which have been formed in London 
and more thau one of our provincial towns. 
The Women’s Political League, of 27 
Southampton Buildings, London, of which 
Miss Orme, a distinguished lady lawyer, is 
the Hon. Secretary, has issued an address 
calling attention to the fact that new polit- 
ical organizations are being formed in near- 
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ly all the constituencies throughout the 
country, preparatory for the new order of 
things under the Reform Bill. In Hamp- 
stead, Marylebone, Lambeth, Kensington, 
Holborn, and elsewhere, women have been 
elected members of these Liberal Associa- 
tions, and in some cases women are sery- 
ing on the executive councils. Women 
are recommended to consider which of the 
two political parties they should join, and, 
“having made their choice, they are in- 
vited to devote personal energy to the no- 
ble cause of awakening citizens to a sense 
of their rights and responsibilities.” 

In response to this address, we have in 
to-day’s Daily News the following an- 
nouncement : 

The Combined Political Committee of 
the Radical Clubs of the borough of Chel- 
sea, after considering the address of the 
Women’s Political League, to which we re- 
ceutiy called attention, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘That the assistance of 
women agreeing to our platform be gladly 
accepted, and that the influence of this 
Committee be used to get them on the bor- 
ough councils.” 

In like manner, the Conservative ladies 
have taken action. They met in full force, 
with all the ornamental array which is sup- 
plied by style and title, at the house of the 
new Prime Minister, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. They have formed a Ladies’ Branch 
of the Primrose League, a society got up 
some time ago in memory of Lord Beacons 
field and his ideas. The meeting, which 
was very numerously attended, was ad- 
dressed by the Tory leaders, and it was 
evidently regarded by them with the high- 
est favor. They hailed the * Ladies’ Grand 
Council” as a real assistance to the League. 

The annual summer exhibitions of pic- 
tures in London, which were opened in 
May, are still crowded with Visitors. It 
may give you some idea of women’s share 
in the art world when I tell you that at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, at Bur- 
lington House, there are two hundred and 
fifteen women exhibitors. Twelve of these 
ure sculptors, out of the total number of 
twelve hundred and thirty-six who are rep- 
resented in this exhibition. You are no 
doubt aware that the Royal Academy does 
not admit any work that has been already 
exhibited in London, and that the pictures 
and sculptures are all original work. ‘The 
only copies admitted are paintings in en- 
amel. Impressions from unpublished med- 
als, engravings, and etchings must be ex- 
hibited within six months of publication. 

At the Grosvenor Gallery, which ranks 
second only to the Royal Academy, there 
are sixty-six lady exhibitors, four of whom 
are sculptors, amongst the total number of 
two hundred and sixty artists whose works 
are there exhibited this year. When we 
recall the fact that a picture sent to the 
Royal Academy by the late Miss Laura 
Hereford some twenty years ago, was only 
admitted because the initial letter of the 
“LL. Hereford,” which was inscribed upon 
it, was supposed to stand for a masculine 
name, the numbers [ have given you above 
are convincing proof of progress, and of 
the advanced position women now take in 
the sphere of art. 

In 1768, when the Royal Academy was 
instituted and Sir Joshua Reynolds was its 
President, one of the first of the artists 
elected to the honor of membership was 
Angelica Kaufmann, and, a few years 
later, Mary Moser, the flower-painter, was 
elected an R. A. ‘The diploma works of 
these two artists may be seen among those 
of the other members of the Royal Acad- 
emy in the diploma gallery at Burlington 
House. Among the exhibitors at the Royal 
Academy this year | must mention Miss 
A. Alma Tadema, of whom a distinguish- 
ed critic has said, after describing her pic- 
ture, “The Gold Room,”—"*A great share 
of her father’s mantle has fallen on this 
young lady and promising artist.” Mrs. 
Alma Tadema is also represented, as well 
as the famous R. A., her husband. 

The Women’s Protective and Provident 
League,for the formation of protective and 
benetit societies amongst work-women, 
held its annual meeting at Exeter Hall this 
week. The p esident was the Countess of 
Portsmouth, who has lately become presi- 
dent also of the West of England Society 
for Women’s Suffrage. Mrs. Paterson, the 
Hon. Secretary of the League, read the re- 
port, showing forth the urgent need for 
such protective societies amongst women. 
Social questions of grave importance are 
involved in this movement for the informa- 
tion and guidance of working women. It 
was pointed out in the report that the dan- 
ger to the industrial position of men is also 
a serious one, as, in many trades, the com- 
petition of women is severely felt. A strike 
is now in progress among the West End 
London tailors, originating in an attempt 
made at one of the highest class shops to 
introduce women into a certain branch of 
work at half the price paid to the tailors. 
So long. it is observed, as women are with- 
out trade sympathy, so long we may ex- 
pect will they be made instrumental in 
dragging down the value of labor and in 
diminishing excellence of work. 

Lady Portsmouth in her speech strongly 
enforced the value of trades-unions among 





women, in promoting self-respect and 
self-reliance, and in providing for times of 
depression in trade, and for the proverbial 
“rainy day.” 
were the Rév. Brooke Lambert, vicar of 
Greenwich, an active — philanthropist, 
Mrs. Hoggan, M. D, Mrs. Arnold Tayn- 
bee. Miss Simcox, of the London Schoo! 
Board, Miss Mears, of the Upholsteresses’ 
Society. and Miss Whyte, who represented 
the women employed in book-binding. 

The managers of the Somerville Club 
have just made their arrangements for the 
seuson with regard to lectures. debates, 
and entertainments to be held at the Club, 
105 Oxford Street. Among the subjects of 
debate this month is one on +The Desira- 
bility of Political Association for Women,” 
and another on **Man versus the State.” 
The latter is to be opened by the venerable 
Miss Anna Swanwick, so well known in 
the literary world for her eminent position 
in classical schoiarship and for her beau’ i- 
ful translations from the Greek poets, and 
not less distinguished for her support of 
the woman question in its various aspects, 
political as well as sovial. 

On the last day of June, at the London 
School of Medicine for Women, in connec- 
tion with the Royal Free Hospital, the 
prizes and certificates were distributed to 
the pupils. ‘The report stated that the 
year had been one of great progress, and 
there had been a larger entry of pupils 
than in any previous year. Seventeen pu- 
pils had joined sinve last October. Eleven 
had passed professional examinations in 
this country, or in Ireland, and seven who 
had already received their diplomas have 
proceeded to study in Vienna. 

The experiment of providing medical 
women as officers for the female clerks in 
government offices works well in Liver- 
pool, London, and Manchester. Similar 
appointments are being made in schools 
and convalescent homes. You in America 
are very much in advance of us, practical- 
ly, regarding medicine as a profession for 
women, but Lam sure you will be glad to 
hear that Professor Gladstone, who dis- 
tributed the prizes this year, **congratu- 
lated the school on the progress it had made 
from year to year. He said it was not now 
the time to discuss the question whether 
women should or should not be allowed 
to become properly qualitied medical 
officers. That battle had already been 
won. He believed a great and successful 
future was before the London School of 
Medicine for Women.” 

TEBECCA MOORE, 
<a! 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 





The Woman's Franchise Bill may come 
up for its second reading in the House 6éf 
Commons on the 22nd iust. ‘The Woman's 
Sujfrage Journal says: 


The attitude of both political parties, 
when Mr. Woodall moved his clause in 
committee on the franchise bill last 
sion, justifies the expectation that. now 
that an opportunity is afforded for the 
consideration of the claim of women to the 
franchise without prejudice as regards the 
franchise bill itself, the cordial co opera- 
tion of both sides of the House will be 
given in securing full consideration and a 
fair settlement of the question,while there 
is yet time to include the outstanding 
claimants before the general election. As- 
suming, as we are entitled to assume, from 
the records of former division lists, that a 
majority of the members of the present 
Parliament admit the justice of the claim 


ses- 


- of independent women who are heads of 


households to the same electoral rights as 
have just been conceded universally to 
men similarly qualified, there appears 
no conceivable reason or advantage in 
postponing its practical concession to half 
a million householders, who are as deeply 
interested in the welfare of the country as 
the newly enfranchised electors are, and 
as fully liable to the incidence of imperial 
and local taxation as those of the opposite 
sex. ‘Theaction of the bulk of the Liberal 
party in reference to Mr. Woodall’s bill 
for completing the provision for the rep- 
resentation of every household in the land 
should not be doubtful. If ever any 
measure could be argued on all the tradi- 
tional grounds of Liberal policy, it is one 
which gives representation in return for 
taxation. ‘The poorest and most illiterate 
mun in the realm is no longer to be denied 
a vote. if he has a tenement, however hum- 
ble, which he can call his own. He need 
not even be a ratepayer ora taxpayer; if 
he is a servant of a master or mistress who 
pays the rates of the room in which he re- 
sides, he is entitled toa vote. If he is so 
poor as to need to accept medical relief 
from the parish, that circumstance is, in 
the judgment of many Liberals, no reason 
for denying him the vote. We therefore 
appeal with confidence to the Liberal 
party to apply the same principles to all 
ratepayers and taxpayers impartially, 
without distinction of sex, and we urge 
them to rally in force on the 22nd of this 
month, in support of the second reading of 
the bill to extend the Parliamentary fran- 
chise to duly qualified women. 


—--- eee —— — 


Tue terrible drain which scrofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 
preparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it to 
entirely overcome disease. 


Among the other speakers | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
yleasure can tind a pleasant ho and moderate prices 
By addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York. 

A College Graduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston, 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address **Language,” at this office 











Portledge Cottage, Marblehead Neck.—This 
finely located Cottage is now open for summer board. 
ers. Home quiet, and comfortable, and table excel. 
lent. Good Bathing and Boating. Send for terms, 
Mrs. E. 8, Corrin. 


(JAMES PYLE'S 


AWN 


me BEST THING KNOWN ros 
WASHING«""BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above crate, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 














WEST NEWTON 


Knglish and Classical School. 


The 53d_ year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATIVL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Il.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY ALD System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE, 


- VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING SUITS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES ;: 


BATHING SUITS, CAPS, and SHOES for 
Ladies, Gents, Misses and Boys in Great 
Variety at Low prices, 

FLANNEL SHIRTS for Yachting, Boating 
and the Moun'‘ains,. 


A Full Assortment of Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
FREEMAN & GRAY, 


t St., opposite Park St. Church. 
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MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS. 
All the latest novelties constantly received. Partic- 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten- 


tion. 
MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terme, $1 00 per lesson. 
535 Washington Street, Boston. 








A Woman’s Invention. 


Dirigo Cofee Cleaner, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 


622 Tremont Street, Boston, Mats. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ted 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All teobenusiee and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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